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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1951 


THE Society met on December 11, 1951, at the Hunter College 
Playhouse, New York City, at 8:30 P.M. The early part of the 
evening’s program was devoted to a brief business session at 
which the president, Dr. Leo R. Ryan, and the editor of publi- 
cations, Dr. John J. Meng, presented summaries of the year’s 
business as conducted by the officers and directors. 

Dr. Ryan then introduced the speaker of the evening, the 
Reverend John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. Presently editor of the Catho- 
lic World, Father Sheerin has distinguished himself in many fields. 
Before joining the Paulist Fathers he was admitted to the Bar in 
the State of New York in 1932 and licensed to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1937. After pursuing 
additional studies at the Catholic University of America he taught 
English and oratory to Paulist students in St. Paul’s College, 
Washington, D. C. In addition to being one of the founders and 
original directors of the Paulist Information Center in Boston, 
he has contributed frequently to the American Ecclesiastical 
Review and to the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. The subject 
of Father Sheerin’s address, “The Development of the Catholic 
Magazine in the History of American Journalism”, stemmed 
from his experience as editor of one of America’s foremost Catho- 
lic journals. The text of his paper is printed elsewhere in this 
volume. 

At the conclusion of Father Sheerin’s address, Monsignor 
Philip J. Furlong, personal representative of Cardinal Spellman, 
spoke briefly in the name of His Eminence. The meeting closed 
with benediction pronounced by Monsignor Furlong. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1952 


THE sixty-seventh meeting of the Society was held on Novem- 
ber 18, 1952, at Marymount College, 221 East 71st Street, New 
York City, at 8:15 P.M. During the business session the Right 
- Reverend Philip J. Furlong presided as temporary chairman. The 
secretary, George B. Fargis, read the report of the nominating 
committee, which recommended the election of the following 
officers: honorary president, His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman; president, A. Paul Levack, Ph.D.; vice-president, the 
Right Reverend Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D.; treasurer, Charles H. 
Ridder; secretary, George B. Fargis; editor of publications, the 
Reverend James A. Reynolds, Ph.D. As directors, for three-year 
terms, the committee proposed the names of F. Sadlier Dinger, the 
Reverend Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J., Richard Reid, Litt.D., and 
Leo R. Ryan, Ph.D. Upon motion made by Richard Reid and 
seconded by Charles H. Ridder, the secretary was directed to cast 
one ballot for the candidates. 

The retiring president, Dr. Leo Ryan, then escorted his suc- 
cessor, Dr. A. Paul Levack, to the platform. Dr. Ryan, after 
briefly addressing the meeting, presented the speaker of the 
evening, the Reverend Henry J. Browne of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. A young priest of the Archdiocese of New York, 
Father Browne gained scholarly recognition in 1949 for his first 
book, The Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor, produced 
as a result of his doctoral studies at the Catholic University. 
Since that time he has become instructor, and lately assistant 
professor of history at the Catholic University, archivist of the 
university, a member of the editorial board of the American 
Archivist, and chairman of the committee on college and univer- 
sity archives of the Society of American Archivists. Moreover, 
Father Browne has been a frequent contributor to historical publi- 
cations, notably the Catholic Historical Review and the Historical 
Records and Studies of our own society, and is presently engaged 
in writing a biography of Archbishop Hughes. His address of the 
evening, entitled “Public Support of Catholic Education in New 
York, 1825-1842: Some New Aspects,” is printed elsewhere in 
this volume. 
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At the conclusion of Father Browne’s paper, the Most Reverend 
Joseph F. Flannelly, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, who pre- 
sided as the representative of Cardinal Spellman, honorary presi- 
dent of the Society, in commending Father Browne stated that 
the Archdiocese of New York was pyoud to number a scholar of 
such accomplishment among its priests. 

Dr. Ryan then introduced the new president, Dr. A. Paul 
Levack, who thanked the nominating committee and the members 
for their confidence in choosing him to guide the destinies of the 
Society. After benediction by Bishop Flannelly, the members and 
their guests adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC 
MAGAZINE IN THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM* 


By Joun B. Sueerin, C.S.P. 


Tue history of Catholic magazines in the United States begins 
with Irish national publications in the early days of this country. 
The editors of these publications were belligerent. They had to be. 
The Irish were victims of rampant intolerance and social dis- 
crimination. Immediately after the passage of the Alien Law 
under John Adams, they were regarded as second-class citizens 
and possible subversives. To defend and preserve the constitu- 
tional rights of Irish-Americans, the editors of these newspapers 
and periodicals spoke out boldly whenever the native Americans 
attempted to deprive the Irish of their political rights and 
privileges. 

These early Irish publications frequently carried articles deal- 
ing with religion. For the Irishman suffered as much for his 
religion as for his race. In such religious articles and editorials 
we should not expect to find the same impersonal suavity that 
we generally discover today in Catholic magazines. The editors 
believed in fighting fire with fire. They not only had to defend 
Catholicism against the native Yankee bigots but to withstand 
the schismatic Hoganites as well. The Erin, one of the journals 
involved in this Philadelphia schism, has been called “an angel’s 
name with the devil’s tongue.” 

The belligerence of early Irish apologists helped to set the tone 
of the first Catholic magazine. It was militant by heredity. More- 
over, another factor that affected the first Catholic magazine was 
the very climate of controversy in which it was born. An uncon- 
trollable hatred of Catholicism was abroad. It was rabid, turbu- 
lent, ready to run amuck at the slightest pretext. Violence was in 
the air. Catholics were the victims of hot blasts of prejudice, 
invective, and even physical assault. We need only advert to the 
burning of the Ursuline Convent at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 


* This paper was read at the Annual Public Meeting of the Society, held 
at the Hunter College Playhouse, New York City, December 11, 1951. 
Father Sheerin is editor of the Catholic World. 
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in 1834, to Archbishop Hughes’ message to the Catholics of New 
York to defend their homes and churches by force of arms, to 
the frightful “Reign of Terror” in the City of Brotherly Love in 
1844 when the nativist mobs burned St. Michael’s Church and 
St. Augustine’s. Anti-Catholic bigotry was no phantom for the 
Catholics of the time: it was a fearful reality at the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

I would like to mention here one little item that shows how his- 
tory repeats itself with amusing fidelity. In Cincinnati in 1834 a 
bigoted writer named Blanchard! apparently had a penchant for 
gathering information about the Catholic Church much in the 
fashion of his namesake of today. This Reverend Mr. Blanchard 
once dressed himself up as a woman and attended Mass at a 
Catholic church but was discovered. The local Catholic editor 
had a field day in his next editorial. It was therefore in an atmos- 
phere of controversy and quarrel and bigotry that the Catholic 
magazine was ushered into the world. The enemy was breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter and the motto of the nativist mobs 
was “No quarter to Catholics.” 

The first Catholic magazine made its appearance in Baltimore 
in 1830. It was called the Metropolitan and was devoted exclu- 
sively to the defense of the Catholic religion. The editor was the 
Reverend Charles C. Pise, and the magazine had the approbation 
of the Archbishop of Baltimore. In the first issue the editor 
recorded his astonishment that, “so long a time has been suffered 
to pass without anything like a review or a magazine through 
which interesting and useful instruction might be conveyed to the 
inquiring mind and a medium afforded of defending ourselves 
against the attacks and misrepresentations of the malevolent and 
the ignorant.” 

Each number of the magazine contained forty pages on sub- 
jects chiefly theological. The first issue had essays on “Reason 
and Faith”, “St. Peter at Rome”, “The Divinity of Christ”, and 
an article about ecclesiastical researches on the pontificate of 
St. Peter. It also gave information concerning the churches and 


1 Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Pioneer ‘Catholic Journalism (New York, U. S. 
Cath. Hist. Soc., 1930), p. 162. 
2 Quoted by P. Foik, ibid., p. 152. 
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charitable institutions of Baltimore. Editors of such journals as 
the Protestant and the Christian Watchman, who were at this 
time constantly attacking the theological basis of Catholicism, thus 
discovered in Father Pise a competent and formidable adversary. 
He made short work of their arguments and in addition took a 
few shots at the Americana Encyclopedia, which had printed some 
absurd misrepresentations of Catholic teaching. Yet the magazine 
was threatened by a foe more terrible than the opposition press. 
This enemy is still the nightmare of the Catholic press: poor 
circulation. The Metropolitan lasted only one year and then died 
for lack of patronage. It was indeed pathetic that such a noble, 
competently-edited magazine should collapse so quickly. 

The Minerva has the honor of being the second Catholic maga- 
zine in America. It followed the Metropolitan by four years. 
First published at St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky, in 
1834, it was the product of the faculty of the college and had 
capable contributors of the calibre of the later Archbishop Spalding 
of Baltimore. But it was really literary rather than religious in 
character. Unfortunately it lasted only one year. 

In 1838 the Children’s Catholic Magazine made its appearance 
in New York City. At a time when children’s magazines had a 
very popular appeal, it is perhaps not surprising to find that this 
Catholic juvenile had 13,000 subscribers. The magazine, never- 
theless, existed for only two years. The second editor of the 
Children’s Catholic Magazine was Father Felix Varela, who had 
begun in New York in 1824 El Habancro, a journal with a strong 
Catholic tendency but whose main purpose was the emancipation 
of Cuba. It survived only two years. Father Varela later became 
an enterprising controversialist and was especially successful in 
discrediting the infamous Maria Monk. In 1842 the Catholic Reli- 
gious Cabinet made its debut in Baltimore. At the year’s end its 
name was changed to the United States Catholic Magazine. 
Edited by the Reverend Charles I. White, the magazine was dis- 
continued in 1847. The short-lived National Catholic Register 
appeared in Philadelphia in 1844. 

Catholic journalism reached its high-water mark with the con- 
version of Orestes Brownson in 1844. Brownson had founded his 
Boston Quarterly Review in 1838 and had attained for it a splen- 
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did reputation before it merged with the Democratic Review. The 
fearless, versatile, pugnacious Brownson began a new Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review in 1844 with the assertion that he was not 
about to become a Catholic and with the boast that the new maga- 
zine would be entirely his: in its entirety it would be the product 
of one man. Yet in a few months he was received into the Church 
and was requested by the Bishops to continue his work with the 
magazine. 

A striking event in the history of the Catholic Church—this 
conversion of the Christian socialist who had been a Presbyterian, 
a Universalist, then a Unitarian. Immediately subscriptions to his 
Review increased sharply. But after a time they began to fall off, 
and only the help of some friends in Montreal and Quebec saved 
the magazine. Apparently the reason for the sudden drop was 
his quarrel with what he called “radicalism” in the Church and, 
according to Frank Luther Mott, his attacks on the Jesuits. Other 
Catholic editors challenged him, and he even fought with the 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 

With the advent of the Civil War, Brownson was saddened by 
the fact that, although Northern Catholics generally supported 
the Union as soon as war was declared, many Catholics were 
opposed to the Union cause. In 1864 he withdrew his magazine 
from the ranks of religious publications and started a new series 
of articles with a political purpose. This series lasted only one 
year, and in 1873 he resumed his religious writings, hoping to 
rehabilitate himself in the eyes of his coreligionists, “to vindicate 
our reputation as an uncompromising Catholic and thorough 
Papist.”” At the end of the third volume of this religious “Last 
Series”, he laid down his pen. Six months later, in April 1876, 
he died. 

Brownson could write capably on almost any subject: politics, 
economics, philosophy, literature, religion. His chief aim seemed 
to be to convince Americans that their republic would be doomed 
without the eventual acceptance of Catholicism by the American 
people. Perhaps he was autocratic in his attitudes, over-enthusi- 
astic, tactless, cutting, and at times brusque. But he wrote with 
power and lucidity. He was intellectually the peer of any writer 
of his day and stylistically superior to his journalistic contempo- 
raries. 
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One of Brownson’s closest friends and a man who preceded 
him into the Church was Isaac Hecker, founder of the Paulist 
Fathers. In April 1865 Father Hecker founded the Catholic 
World. Frank Luther Mott, in his standard work on American 
magazines,® notes that the Catholic World set a high level in 
literary tone and enterprise. While the Nation complained that 
the new journal was too controversial, it admitted that it had 
“a more masculine tone than any of the other magazines.” High 
praise indeed from the censorious Nation. Perhaps one reason 
for the tribute was the fact that Brownson contributed seventy 
articles to the Catholic World. In later times other noted writers 
appeared in its pages: Agnes Repplier, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Alice Meynell, John Gilmary Shea, Belloc and Chesterton. Al- 
though its quality deteriorated toward the close of the century, 
it was restored by Father John J. Burke, afterwards the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the N.C.W.C. Father Gillis, who took over in 
1922 and remained as editor until 1948, wrote in a style remi- 
niscent of the hard-hitting, logical Brownson. 

One month after Father Hecker founded his magazine, the Holy 
Cross Fathers launched the Ave Maria at Notre Dame.* Like 
the Catholic World, the Holy Cross Fathers’ magazine is still 
alive and healthy and is notable for its editorials. In the next 
year, 1866, the Jesuits established the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, originally supplemented by a magazine of literary nature 
called the Messenger. In 1910 the supplement was replaced by 
America, a progressive weekly now enjoying world-wide circu- 
lation and a special distinction in the fields of economics, sociology, 
and political science. 

The year 1876 marked the beginning of the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review. Erudite and scholarly, it was really a continu- 
ation of Brownson’s Quarterly Review and was edited in Phila- 
delphia by the Reverend James A. Corcoran. It was published 
until January 1924. The Review contained articles by the best 


3 Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines, 1741-1885 
(3 vols., Cambridge, 1939). 

William L. Lucey, S.J., “Catholic Magazines: 1894-1900,” Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
December 1952), p. 223. 
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Catholic writers and, as it advertised itself, was “‘a complete 
Catholic chronicle” of half a century. Another periodical, Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine, in existence from 1879 to 1908, devoted itself 
more to Irish affairs and interests than to religious subjects. 

An important development in 1889 was the publication of the 
American Ecclesiastical Review,' edited by Father H. J. Heuser 
of the Overbrook Seminary in Philadelphia and published by 
Pustet and Company. A successor to an earlier magazine called 
the Pastor, the new journal proposed in particular to help carry 
out the decrees of the Councils of Baltimore. It is interesting to 
read the unsigned introduction to the first issue which men- 
tioned that even at this late date (1889) a large part of Catholic 
literature came from Europe: hence the need of American writers 
either to write creatively or to adapt European materials to the 
needs of American Catholics. The Review has been a powerful 
influence in shaping the mind of the modern American priest. 

While the Ecclesiastical Review generally adopted a theological 
tone, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, since its origin in 1900, 
has addressed itself to the more practical problems of the priest, 
notably preaching and parish administration. Its first title was 
the Homiletic Monthly and Catechist. Beginning with volume 19 
the name was changed to the Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 
Each issue of the first volume carried a sermon by the Curé 
D’Ars, and to this day the major stress is laid on sermons. The 
first editor was the Reverend John F. Brady of Dunwoodie Semi- 
nary; the present, the Very Reverend Charles Callan, O.P. 

An important moment in the history of Catholic magazines 
came with the foundation of the Catholic Press Association in 
1911. The association enabled Catholic editors to exchange in- 
formation and, in some measure, to coordinate their activities. 
The C.P.A. now has an office in New York City that acts as a 
clearing house for magazine information. One of its greatest 
services was the successful attempt® to secure second and third 
class mail exemptions for Catholic magazines, a boon that will 
probably save the Catholic press three million dollars a year in 
postage. These exemptions apply to Catholic newspapers as well 
as to magazines. 


5 American Ecclesiastical Review, I ‘<¥ pp. 8 f. 
6 The Catholic Journalist, April 1952, 
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In 1919 the National Catholic Welfare Conference was founded, 
and its news service has been an invaluable aid to magazines in 
gathering news, pictures, features, and other material from all 
over the world.? On its foreign staff are some of the most distin- 
guished journalists of Europe. This news service gave impetus to 
the launching of new magazines, some one hundred of which 
have been started since 1919. I might single out the Sign, founded 
by the Passionists in 1921, as an outstanding periodical intended 
for general circulation. 


In 1924 Michael Williams established the Commonweal, a 
magazine edited by laymen. It is considered a “liberal” Catholic 
journal and is highly regarded by non-Catholic intellectuals. 
While it is impossible to mention all the more than three hun- 
dred contemporary Catholic magazines, I might cite Thought, 
Renascence, Cross and Crown, Integrity, Extension, Columbia, 
Liguorian, Information, Field Afar, Catholic Digest, and Worship. 
Finally, I should not forget to notice the schools of journalism 
which are doing so much to help improve the quality of Catholic 
journalism: Marquette, Fordham, Notre Dame, and others. 


It is important to realize the similarities and contrasts existing 
between the present-day Catholic and secular magazines. In 
earlier years of this century, as hostility to the Church disappeared 
and Catholics mixed more freely in the business and social world, 
they complained frequently that Catholic magazines were inferior 
to secular journals. As a result, we find that Catholic editors 
today are trying to publish a more professional product by avail- 
ing themselves of the editorial approach and production techniques 
of secular magazines without absorbing their secular spirit or 
thought. The Sign, for instance, in contrast with early Catholic 
magazines, pays considerable attention to the tastes of women 
readers, especially in fiction and in Katherine Burton’s column. 
We cannot imagine Brownson, for instance, showing any solicitude 
for feminine taste and subtlety. Yet, at the same time, one will 
never find the Sign stooping to the sophisticated glamor of many 
secular women’s periodicals. Indeed, the December 1951 issue 


7 Apollinaris W. Baumgartner, Catholic Journalism in the United States 
(New York, 1931), pp. 84-86. 
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contains an attack on American fashion magazines entitled “Fash- 
ionable Designs on Women.” 

If there is a typical American magazine, it is the Saturday 
Evening Post, also the oldest American magazine. Its editorial 
content is very different from that found in Catholic journals. 
Ultra-conservative in economics, it insists on the need of support- 
ing the status quo, is ardently nationalistic, and in general is 
opposed to social, economic and literary changes. The Sign, 
which I take as a typical Catholic magazine, is on the contrary 
solidly in line with the Pope’s encyclicals on social and economic 
affairs and, while it upholds capitalism, is opposed to free and 
unrestricted competition or laissez-faire capitalism. 

The pocket magazine is an innovation in secular circles. The 
best is the Reader’s Digest with over 15 million circulation. The 
Catholic Digest has successfully borrowed the better features of 
the digest idea without succumbing to its rosy optimism and its 
miraculous success stories. Many other pocket-size Catholic 
magazines have appeared including Information, notable for its 
striking photography and breezy style, and the Priest, published 
by Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. Established in 1945, the latter is 
said to be the most widely read clerical journal in the world. So 
it is obvious that Catholic magazines are borrowing the most 
successful techniques of secular periodicals without succumbing to 
their philosophy. 

The early Catholic magazines carried very little advertising. 
Today we find that advertising plays such an important part in 
many secular magazines that articles sometimes become mere 
fillers between ads. In fact, one text-book on American periodicals 
defines a magazine as a vehicle for the sale of merchandise. Many 
Catholic journals lament the difficulty of getting advertising. 
Agencies sometimes assert that Catholic readers also subscribe 
to secular magazines and that, therefore, advertising in Catholic 
magazines is unnecessary duplication. Nevertheless, from an im- 
personal regard for the welfare of the Catholic press, I think it 
is fortunate that the amount of reading material still exceeds the 
quantity of advertising in our publications. 

While the editor of the Metropolitan in 1830 presumed a high 
level of intelligence in his reader, the modern Catholic editor is 
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aware of the fact of democrcacy at work in leveling the modern 
mind. Whereas there was, in 1830, an intellectual caste among 
Catholics, one finds today that Catholic editors address a middle 
level of intelligence, the intellectual climate of the great mass of 
modern Americans. As one might take up the Reader’s Digest 
and not be able to discern from its contents whether an article 
comes from Look or the Atlantic Monthly, so one might read the 
Catholic Digest and find himself unable to discover whether an 
article comes from the Catholic World or some Catholic pocket 
magazine. To state this fact is not to approve it. It is merely 
evidence that reading taste tends to adjust itself to the lowest 
common denominator. 

As one surveys the history of the American Catholic magazine, 
he finds reason for optimism. The Catholic magazine has lost 
the belligerent spirit of its early days, when it lived in a perpetual 
state of siege. Today, except for an occasional strafing from 
irresponsible agitators, Catholics enjoy the respect of their fellow 
Americans, and Catholic editors are busy strengthening the 
moral and religious foundations of America rather than demolish- 
ing the fabrications and fantasies of bigots. Thus, the magazine 
Time could refer recently to America as “that urbane Catholic 
weekly.” Catholic editors, moreover, have borrowed, as aids to 
liveliness and reader interest, the best techniques of the secular 
magazines in format, photography, and typography. They have, 
nevertheless, maintained an unswerving fidelity to the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church. 








PUBLIC SUPPORT OF CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TION IN NEW YORK, 1825-1842: 
SOME NEW ASPECTS* 


By Henry J. BRowNneE 


Most important historical questions and episodes and, of course, 
personages are looked at anew at least once in each generation. 
Sometimes the present sheds the light of new interpretation on 
the past while at other times new light from the past itself is dis- 
covered. The agitation which took place after 1825 and which 
culminated in the famous New York school controversy of 1841 
is a case in point. Although recently studied very capably, this 
phase of New York Catholic history in the days of Bishop John 
Dubois (1826-1842) deserves to be examined again if only to 
show the sameness of today’s new problems with those of over a 
century ago and to stress three heretofore unexplored aspects 
of it.1 First, very little has been written to date of the conditions 
which forestalled effective action under Bishop Dubois; secondly, 
only passing allusion has been given to the immediate background, 
which was the division of the Catholic body in early 1840; and, 
finally, sources have been wanting on the intimate part of Gov- 
ernor William H. Seward in the public struggle and the legislative 
accommodation of 1842. 


* This paper was read at the Annual Public Meeting of the Society, held 
at Marymount College, New York City, November 18, 1952. Father Browne, 
archivist and assistant professor of history in the Catholic University of 
America, is engaged in writing the biography of Archbishop Hughes. 

1 The latest study is that of Edward M. Connors, Church-State Relation- 
ships in Education in the State of New York (Washington, 1951). Two 
earlier ones—written independently—were made by Sister Marie Léonore 
Fell, “Bishop Hughes and the Common School Controversy,” unpublished 
master’s thesis, The Catholic University of America (June 1936), which 
covers in its totality what Father Connors covered in his first two chapters, 
and Gregory B. Smith, “The Public School Controversy of 1840,” unpub- 
lished master’s dissertation, Columbia University (1936). Although the 
story has often been retold the only other investigation that goes outside the 
traditional sources is that of Ray Allen Billington, The Protestant Crusade, 
1800-1860 (New York, 1938), in the chapter, “Saving the Children for 
Protestantism, 1840-1844,” pp. 142-165, which naturally covers particularly 
its connection with the rise of Nativism. The most readily available sources 
have been John R. G. Hassard, Life of the Most Reverend John Hughes, 
D.D. (New York, 1866), pp. 223-251, and the very full coverage of public 
statements in Lawrence Kehoe (Ed.), Complete Works of the Most Rev. 
John Hughes, D.D. (New York, 1865), I, 41-287. 
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The Diocese of New York was fourteen years old and, in its 
adolescent way, still unable to provide for itself when Bishop 
Dubois took over its rule in 1826. In fact, its need of a seminary 
—one of the major concerns of Dubois’ administration—had been 
advised in vain by Rome almost ten years before.? In the period 
of Bishop John Connolly, O.P. (1815-1825), before him for nearly 
two years under an administrator, Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., and 
even when this area was part of the jurisdiction of Archbishop 
John Carroll, the Diocese of New York had been characterized by 
turbulence. The Baltimore metropolitan, Ambrose Maréchal, S.S., 
in 1819 gave a simplified explanation of the trouble in claiming 
that eight out of ten Irish priests who came to the United States 
had their heads turned by their newly found liberty. Even the 
protest of the faithful against the foreign accented preaching of 
their pastors was regarded by this French-born prelate as only a 
pretext.2 By 1820 in New York City the situation was such that 
the approximately 25,000 Catholics, most of whom were Irish, 
were threatened by a factional division along pro-bishop and anti- 
bishop lines.4 This flock continued to increase, even though in 
1826 it was being served by only four priests and its three 
churches labored under debts. Its trouble had its origin with the 
lay trustees who were supposed to handle the temporal affairs of 
the congregations. They had plagued Connolly, and Dubois also 
found them solidly entrenched and grown accustomed to interfer- 
ing in the prerogatives of the bishop concerning appointments of 
priests. These laymen usually formed factions, even in opposition 
to the rule of the see, behind the priests who were popular with 
them.°® 


2 Archives of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide, Lettere, vol. 
298, Congregation to John Connolly, Rome, September 20, 1817. Hereafter 
this archive will be designated APF. This Roman material is on microfilm 
in the Guilday Collection in the Department of Archives and Manuscripts, 
The Catholic University of America. 

3 APF, Acta, 1821, Maréchal to Cardinal Litta, Baltimore, September 18, 
1819; Scritture riferite, Amer. cent., vol. 4, James Neil to Giovanni Grassi, 
New York, February 10, 1820. Cf. Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of 
John England (New York, 1927), I, 18, 21. 

4 APF, Acta, 1821, Ristretto delle contestazioni insorte nella Chiesa della 
Nuova York tra li Fabbricieri (detti con altro vocabolo Trustees) ed i loro 
fautori da una parte, ed il Vescovo Monsignore Connolly ed i di lui aderenti 
dall’altra (1821). 

5 Cf. Peter Guilday, “Trusteeism,” Historical Records and Studies, XVIII 
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The condition of ecclesiastical New York, as well as the manner 
of man who came to rule that diocese in the mid-1820’s, is certainly 
pertinent to an understanding of the status of Church-State rela- 
tions on education in that period. Even to know how Dubois was 
ever named to New York may illustrate a poverty of worthy 
candidates for the American episcopacy which in itself did not 
augur well for forceful leadership in the matter of the schools. 

When the Congregation of Propaganda made a search to fill 
the place of Connolly in 1825, Benedict Fenwick, American-born 
Jesuit, and John Dubois, French-born president of Mount Saint 
Mary’s College, were given the highest number of votes by the 
American bishops. Archbishop Maréchal was at first unable to 
decide between them. Weighing against Dubois was the fact that 
he was the head of a heavily indebted school which, if he were to 
depart, might face complete failure.6 Moreover, it was thought 
that the Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg needed him badly as 
their superior. Fenwick was recommended as a good business 
man with adequate learning and eloquence, but he was believed 
by some to be of mediocre piety and lacking in proper reverence 
for the Propaganda and even for the Holy Father. What Maré- 
chal did not know was that Fenwick three months before, in 
April 1825, had been named as second Bishop of Boston. Dubois, 
on the other hand, who had spent thirty-four of his sixty-two 
years in the United States, was considered, as it was expressed, 
“very pious, not a little learned, eloquent, very amiable in manners, 
wise and prudent, most devoted to the Holy See, conspicuous in 
zeal and charity.”* Despite these kind words the Archbishop of 
Baltimore finally came to favor as first choice Thomas Gillow, a 
missionary in England. Gillow quickly dropped into the obscurity 
of an “also-ran” while two other names, Anthony Kohlmann, 
then professor of dogma in the Roman College and Peter Kenney, 
rector of Clongowes Wood College in Ireland, were vetoed by 


(March 1928), on the situation in New York, 1815-1821, pp. 44-73; and 
Guilday, England, I, 426-452, on “Bishop England and the Dissensions in 
New York (1821-1826).” 
6 APF, Acta, 1826, Maréchal to Propaganda, Baltimore, June 13, 1825. 
7 Ibid., Sommario, Num. II, Maréchal to Propaganda, Baltimore, July 15, 
1825; Robert H. Lord, John E. Sexton and Edward T. Harrington, History 
of the Archdiocese of Boston (New York, 1944), II, 27. 
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the Jesuit General, who wanted such outstanding men to remain 
with the society to strengthen it in its period of revival.® 

The acuteness of the problem of finding a proper man to be 
bishop was in itself a reflection of the problems then existing in 
the See of New York. Adding to the confusion was the candidacy 
of John Power who had been named administrator of the diocese 
by Connolly a few days before the latter’s death. His name was 
urged especially by Bishop John England of Charleston—as 
England was to do even more forcefully in 1837—but Power’s 
lack of experience was cited against him. Dubois, however, re- 
ceived a weighty and effective endorsement from Father Kohl- 
mann, who as a former administrator of New York was seriously 
heeded in Rome. The Frenchman was praised as one who enjoyed 
the reputation of being an oracle of prudence and zeal even by 
his Protestant neighbors. In his recommendation the Jesuit 
continued: “He is a tireless worker in the service of the Church. 
For over twelve years he alone did the work not of four but of 
at last ten, and I should think fortunate the diocese which will 
receive him as its pastor.’ 

After he became New York’s chief pastor in 1826 Dubois’ situ- 
ation made him think of joint episcopal action in the whole coun- 
try as a source of strength to himself. This proposal was made 
in the thought that it might be brought about through the medium 
usually associated with the name of John England; namely, a 


8 APF, Acta, 1826, Sommario, Num. III, Luigi Fortis, S.J., to Holy 
Father, n.d. 

9 Jbid., Ristretto con sommario sulla elezione del Vescovo di Nuova York 
nei Statt Uniti di America Settentrionale . . . (1826). Leo XII’s approval 
of the opinion of the congregation was given on April 30, 1826. The same 
source reveals Maréchal’s thought of the Belgian priest then in London, 
John Nerinckx, as the first possibility and William Poynter, Vicar Apostolic 
of the London District, turning down Gillow as not adapted to rule a see. 
This Nerinckx was the brother of the famous Kentucky missioner, Charles 
Nerinckx. He was to live on until 1855 in his parish in Somerstown, 
London, where he established the English community of the Society of 
Faithful Companions of Jesus for the education of the poor. Cf. Camillus 
P. Maes, The Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx (Cincinnati, 1880), pp. 5, 222. 
On Kohlmann’s influence Bishop England, who was strongly anti-French, 
later remarked, “The person who got him appointed did not himself know 
how to manage the American Church.” England to Michael O’Connor, 
Charleston, February 25, 1835, in the Archives of the Irish College in Rome 
(microfilm copies in the Department of Archives and Manuscripts, The 
Catholic University of America). Hereafter cited as AICR. 
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meeting of all the bishops. It was a technique that ultimately found 
its accomplishment in the First Provincial Council of Baltimore 
in 1829. In such an effort to promote uniformity of discipline 
Dubois thought it advisable to have a preliminary survey of the 
ideas of the American bishops on the problems that might be 
discussed.1° Another early and related idea for assisting himself 
in his difficult task in New York was that he should go to Rome; 
but the Congregation of Propaganda told him to wait until affairs 
were more settled, since, as they said, “we know even from your 
own testimony of the lamentable state of the diocese at the present 
time and we rightly fear that your leaving and long stay away 
from it might result in an even worse state.11 Dubois’ position 
was so bad that he could not dare preach the jubilee of 1827 since 
the preaching and confessions could not be handled correctly. 
The city had seven priests at that time, and Dubois took in three 
young newly ordained to his own household and with them shared 
the labor of providing, as he put it, “instructions for the children 
which had been abandoned, confessions which had been neglected, 
and service to the hospitals where the poor Irish Catholics, who 
were crowded there by the hundreds, had been completely for- 
saken.’’!? 

Bishop Dubois’ pastoral of July, 1827, showed an awareness of 
the problems he faced, including that of education. He thoroughly 
understood by that time that his coming to New York had not 
been as popular as he had supposed from the first welcome.?* In 
an effort to meet this opposition he went so far as to deny that 
any Sulpician plot had seated him in the bishop’s chair and pro- 
fessed his right to be considered as much an American as any 
of his critics, notwithstanding his mother tongue. In the many 
questions upon which he touched Dubois included items on the 
administration of the sacraments, the problems of orphans and the 
aged, and the need of funds to support pastors who on retirement 
should cluster around their bishop and become his cathedral 


10 Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, hereafter cited as AAB, 
15-Y-55, Dubois to Maréchal, New York, December 11, 1826. 

11 APF, Lettere, vol. 308, Propaganda to Dubois, Rome, June 16, 1827, 
copy. 
12 AAB, 15-Y-56, Dubois to Maréchal, New York, July 16, 1827. 

13 Jbid., 15-Y-54, Dubois to Maréchal, New York, November 24, 1826. 
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chapter !!* More particularly the bishop endorsed catechism classes 
in the city and the establishment of church schools. He showed a 
knowledge of the secular educational picture when he wrote of 
it at that time: 


Religion cannot be blended with literary instruction. Its name 
can hardly be mentioned there, or if spoken at all, it is in a 
general sense which confounds all creeds together and leaves 
to the people no distinct idea of what they have to believe. 
This may be called liberality in this age, but it is absolute 
indifferentism, and will lead at last to irreligion. To prevent 
this academies and schools should be encouraged throughout 
the city, but above all a college should be erected, out of 
the reaches of the vices of the city on the same plan as 
Emmitsburg.'® 


By 1825, the year before Dubois’ arrival in the city, the type 
of education which he deplored was widespread on the elementary 
level in New York. A private corporation had begun under the 
name of the Free School Society in 1805 to provide for the edu- 
cation of children not taken care of by any religious group. At 
the peak of its influence in 1825 this society had succeeded in 
winning a monopoly on public funds supplied by the state through 
the city’s Common Council. To accomplish this it had to defeat 
its opponents, led by the Bethel Baptist Church, which like other 
incorporated societies had been receiving money for its school 
and which had objected to the society’s seeking exclusive con- 
trol over the education of the children of the poor. By 1826 
the group had changed its name to the Public School Society and 
had increased its insistence on the inculcation of non-sectarian 


14 He made no public mention of his personal poverty although he later 
mentioned it privately as a reason for not traveling to Baltimore for the 
metropolitan’s funeral.. AAB, 23-F-1, Dubois to “Very Rev. and Dear Sir,” 
New York, February 14, 1828. 

15 United States Catholic Miscellany (Charleston), July 28, 1827. Other 
sections appeared in the July 21 and August 4 issues of Bishop England’s 
paper. John Gilmary Shea took the omission of this pastoral from the 
Truth Teller as a sign of Dubois’ difficulties with that paper. History of 
the Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 1890), ITI, 198, n. 1. 
The author of the only later biographical study of any length on Dubois 
did not think it necessary to accept this assumption. Charles G. Herber- 
mann, “The Rt. Rev. John Dubois, D.D., Third Bishop of New York.” 
Historical Records and Studies, I, Part Il (January 1900), 311-312. Edwin 
Ryan,“ John Dubois,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1930), V, 470-472, added nothing to earlier research. 
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religion in its classes and on the use of the Scriptures as a text- 
book. Meanwhile, in the face of uneven competition such charity 
schools as those at St. Patrick’s, St. Peter’s, and Transfiguration 
continued.?¢ 

A glance at Bishop Dubois’ situation would show that he was 
hardly the one to lead any effort to bring about educational 
reforms. His priests were divided, for he was at dagger’s point 
with Thomas Levins, one of his more articulate clerics. It was a 
feud that had begun in 1828 and which finally led to Levins’ 
suspension in 1832.17 The French-born bishop, by hostile testi- 
mony at any rate, could never have inspired his lay flock for 
the simple reason that he lacked fluency in English. Dr. Power 
maintained that three dozen out of 3,000 could possibly under- 
stand a word of his from the pulpit. Consequently, Power re- 
ported, “Hundreds leave the church and actually go into the rum 
shop while he is speaking.’”?® Another consideration was that 
for over two years Dubois was begging in Europe to promote 
his all-consuming educational project, a college and seminary— 
an institution in which elocution and a full-time ecclesiastical 
training would be emphasized because of the specially urban char- 
acter of his diocese which demanded more clerical urbanity. This 
was in effect a change from the Mount Saint Mary’s plan which 
Dubois had fostered at Emmitsburg where the theologians tutored 
the college students.1® Meanwhile he faced the continuing struggle 
with his clergy and their lay trustee factions without as yet the 
benefit of the teeth of sanctions, since the provincial legislation of 
1829 had failed to do anything in that regard. He had missed 
the first Baltimore council, although he had sent his ideas to 
the archbishop. Later he bewailed the necessity for harsher de- 


16 Cf. Connors, op. cit., in his first chapter, “The Public School Society 
and Religious Education, 1825-1840,” pp. 1-16. 

17 APF, Amer. cent., vol. 6, Power to Bishop Henry Conwell of Phila- 
delphia, New York, August 31, 1828. /bid., Levins to Conwell, New York, 
January 31, 1829; Shea, op. cit., III, 505-506. 

=“ Amer. cent., vol. 6, Power to Conwell, New York, January 30, 
1829. 

19 Herbermann, of. cit., pp. 318-320, 322; Truth Teller, November 26, 
1831. His notions on his seminary needs were expressed to the president 
of Mount Saint Mary’s, his old student and the future Bishop of Cincinnati, 
John Baptist Purcell, University of Notre Dame, Purcell Papers, Dubois 
to Purcell, New York, December 9, 28, 1831. 
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crees than those that had been enacted if the bishops were to be 
enabled to keep the Irish clerics under ecclesiastical control?® 
During his sojourn in Europe from September 1829 to Novem- 
ber 1831, Bishop Dubois in explaining his needs did not fail to 
allude to the educational defects in the diocese. His recitals 
covered his own pastoral labors, the anti-Catholic tradition in 
New York, his Indian mission in the northern part of the state, 
and especially his need of a trained native clergy. He did not 
mention to his European audiences the possibility of getting state 
funds for his educational wants but simply praised the work of 
the Emmitsburg sisters in their school for girls and expressed 
his desire for religious brothers for the boys. The prelate’s 
dilemma was a real one, for he said of the training of the boys: 


I do not see anything but a distressful future for them. They 
do not have any alternative but to go to the public schools, 
conducted in the Lancaster manner, where the name of reli- 
gion and even more so its teaching is banned, or to go to the 
only school opened by the trustees of the cathedral. In the 
latter case the school master is chosen by a vote of the trustees 
who sometimes are Christians in name only and he is often 
himself irreligious or at least indifferent in this regard.?* 


Four years later, nonetheless, the Bishop of New York was 
trying to negotiate with the Public School Society. He was most 
likely encouraged by the success of the Roman Catholic Benevo- 
lent Society. The latter had won the grant of funds for their 
orphan school in May 1832 through the Common Council and 
had done so against the opposition of the school society as well as 
the directors of the Protestant asylum who had enjoyed this same 
boon since 1825.2" Yet the Public School Society continued to 
grow stronger in its generally unchallenged position and in 


20 AAB, 23-F-2, Dubois to Archbishop James Whitfield, New York, 
December 17, 1831. Cf. Mother Mary Peter Carthy, O.S.U., Old St. 
Patrick’s (New York, 1947), the fourth chapter, “Turbulent Years (1825- 
1838),” pp. 48-73. 

21 Annales de lAssociation de la Propagation de la Foi (Lyon, 1830), 
XXII, 461-462, Dubois to the council president, Rome, March 16, 1830. 

22 Connors, op. cit. pp. 8-12.. Although the Truth Teller was silent at 
that time, a year earlier it had been surprised at the press hostility to the 
Catholic petition for the orphans and concluded, “it is not generally known 
to all that this charity is as extensiyely distributed by Catholics as by any 
of the most numerous Christians!” May 14, 1831. 
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November 1834 they could quietly refuse a request of the bishop 
without a public outcry on Dubois’ part. What the prelate pro- 
posed was similar to arrangements that were worked out in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and later in the 1870’s in the famous 
Poughkeepsie Plan. He wanted to use a neighboring school build- 
ing of the society for after-hours religious instruction. He asked 
also to be allowed to name a Catholic teacher for that post who 
would be acceptable to the society’s trustees and to be permitted 
to visit the establishment himself. An alternative proposal was 
simply to the effect that he be enabled to purchase one of the 
available school houses of the Public School Society at reasonable 
terms. This new approach was made, he professed, in the cause 
of reassuring Catholic parents about public education and thus 
exposing what the bishop called, the “false excuses of those who 
cover their neglect under the false pretext of religion which they 
do not practice.” 

The Public School Society’s denial of Dubois’ petition had a 
cooperative ring to it. They not only urged a greater Catholic 
participation in the society and in the use of their schools, but 
they also promised to remove any passages objectionable to 
Catholics in any of the textbooks used by their teachers. The 
whole negotiation ended on that note. Dubois, a former teacher 
himself, had already revealed his scepticism about the reform 
of classroom texts, even when it was a case of trying to make 
them exclusively Catholic. He thought it would be difficult to 
carry out any canonical legislation compelling teachers to adopt 
Catholic books, especially if their schools received any state aid 
or were controlled by trustees. It was a man who had fled the 
French Revolution and who had studied the school books who 
passed a judgment to this effect: 


There is not one good compilation to be had even by the 
Protestants. Pure compositions including elegant extracts 
of all kinds of elocution would answer our purpose and would 
not be objectionable even to Protestants. Historical style, [a] 
familiar one, dialogues, forensic, & very little poetry—sub- 
lime, simple style, excluding all panegyrics of mere politicians, 
all affected declamations on liberty &c.** 

23 Minutes of the Public School Society, gol. 34 (unpaged), quoted in 


Connors, op. cit., p. 13. 
24 AAB, 24-R-13 [1828]. Although found among material dated 1837 
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Dubois undertook no further action. In the circumstances, per- 
haps his vicar general, John Power, came close to the truth, when 
he concluded, “Our good old prelate means well, but unfortunately 
never does anything right. His time is spent in planning and 
scheming, but never in executing.”*5 Yet Dubois did continue his 
confirmation trips and canonical visitations across the vast 
stretches of the diocese.2* More than that, he gave himself over 
wholeheartedly to the cause of the Nyack seminary which in 1837 
would go up in the smoke of an accidental fire and with it the 
funds gathered so carefully abroad.2* The national differences 
continued with Dubois professing to have heard openly from many 
Protestants that the Irish complexion of the Church kept them 
out of it.28 It was brought out, too, by the trustee trouble at St. 
Joseph’s Church in 1837 that the Frenchman could never lead the 
predominantly Irish New York flock and that in general he was, 
as one observer put it, “most unfortunate in the government of 
that great diocese.’’*® Dubois’ last appeals for mission aid likewise 
help to explain his neglect of the school problem. These told of 
a diocese where there were thirty churches, and yet Mass had 
also to be offered in about fifty private homes. Easter duty was 
extended through the whole year because of the scarcity of priests 
and at least a dozen other churches were needed in the city alone 
for the poverty-stricken flock.®® 


these notes of Dubois on proposed legislation seem from the content to be 
the ideas sent to Archbishop Whitfield in preparation for the First Provin- 
cial Council of Baltimore of 1829. The second and third councils in 1833 
and 1837 said nothing on textbooks while the first in its thirty-fifth decree 
hoped for texts that would be worthy of episcopal approval. Concilia pro- 
vincialia (Baltimore, 1851), p. 84. On the problem of such books, cf. 
Sister Marie Léonore Fell, The Foundation of Nativism in American Text- 
books, 1783-1860 (Washington, 1941). 

25 AICR, Power to Paul Cullen, New York, September 17, 1834. 

26 Cf. Herbermann, op. cit., passim. 

27 Archives of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Dubois to Bishop Joseph 
Rosati, New York, April 18, 1837. The year 1834 is commonly but errone- 
ously given for this accident. 

28 [bid., July 7, 1835. 

29 Archives of Stonyhurst College, England, Peter Kenney, S..J., to [?], 
Dublin, November 9, 1837. 

30 Archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith (Paris), New 
York dossiers on microfilm, Department of Archives and Manuscripts, The 
Catholic University of America, Dubois’ report of 1836; Berichte der Leo- 
poldinen Stiftung (Vienna, 1837), X, 1-13, Dubois to Archbishop of Vienna, 
March 15, 1836. 
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Energy of leadership was obviously required, and the man 
who came to rule had that. He was Irish besides. Bishop John 
Hughes showed his mettle very early in beating the trustees on 
the question of control of St. Patrick’s catechism classes, for it 
was he who was responsible for Dubois’ pastoral of 1839 on that 
matter.3! After being made administrator, as well as coadjutor, 
he likewise took over the planning for a seminary and college, and 
in doing so he first made known his ideas on state support of reli- 
gious schools. The Truth Teller, professing to know his mind, 
expressed it for him in this fashion: 


A kind of general christianity without the inculcation of any 
particular doctrine has been imagined as the saving principle 
whereby the colleges recognized, and in part supported by the 
state, are to diffuse the blessings of education among the 
people of all denominations without prejudice to the creed of 
any. Without enlarging on the consequences of this, which 
public men might do well to reflect on—without suggesting 
that all christian morals are founded on dogmas, and have no 
adequate basis to support them without dogmas—that all 
dogmas in the legislative sense of the term, are necessarily 
sectarian; and that consequently the conditions supposed in 
granting bounties to colleges would be, if they really existed, 
equivalent to a practical exclusion of christianity itself.*? 


The real school controversy of 1841 was, however, in its early 
phases more that of Catholic New York than it was that of Bishop 
Hughes. Actually he was in Europe begging when it all began 
with the annual message of Governor William H. Seward on 
January 7, 1840, who at that time was not acquainted with 
Hughes. The governor’s concern with the immigrant problem 
prompted him, after advice from Protestant divines, to foster the 
use in public education of teachers who professed the same reli- 
gion and used the same language as the children of the foreign- 
born whom they would be instructing.** The Catholics of the 
diocese went into action when Father Joseph Schneller of Albany 
gave the word to Vicar General Power that Albany was ready to 


31 AAB, Hughes to Archbishop Samuel Eccleston, New York, Febru- 
ary 18, 1839. 

32 Truth Teller, September 14, 1839. 

33 George E. Baker (Ed.), The Works of William H. Seward (Boston, 
1884), I, 215. 
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be approached. Before the month was over Power brought to- 
gether in a secret meeting the trustees of all the churches in New 
York and Brooklyn, a meeting which took place in the vestry 
room of St. Peter’s Church. A petition from the trustees of seven 
schools for a share in public funds went at that time through the 
usual channels of the Common Council.*+ 

The story of the first six months, that is, of the efforts pre- 
liminary to Bishop Hughes’ work, has not been given its proper 
importance. The Church in New York, practically speaking with- 
out benefit of episcopal leadership, worked itself up to enthusiasm 
over the school problem. The faithful met, listened to, and read 
in their papers much of what would be the statement of the Catho- 
lic position for the following two years. In that half year, too, 
there came the intrusion of the political issue when the Irish 
Jacksonians began to suspect the motives behind the new Whig 
program of friendliness to the foreign-born. Hughes’ later allu- 
sions are fully understandable only in the light of the Catholic 
press controversy this situation occasioned in his city before he 
returned. 

In early 1840 the Catholic papers began to agitate the issue in 
a way that at times suggests ideas and emphases that are current 
today in writings on the new school question. The Truth Teller, 
edited by a layman, William Denman, took the lead. In its devo- 
tion to Jacksonion democracy this weekly paper described itself as 
differing in toto “in political principles with the party which 
placed Governor Seward in power.” Though more political than 
religious in content, and even more Irish than American in its 
news coverage, the Truth Teller had not been reluctant a short 
time earlier to praise Seward for the simple act of justice involved 
in using his position to have a priest permitted to minister to a 
Catholic convict.*° This paper was counterbalanced by the Catho- 
lic Register, established only five months previously by the 
scholarly and experienced Cuban priest, Felix Varela, as one that 
would be “exclusively religious.”*® 


34 The Truth Teller on February 1, 1840, promised to reveal later what 
went on but, nonetheless, it praised Power's leadership. Kehoe (Ed.), 
op. cit., I, 41. 

35 Truth Teller, August 3, 1839. 

36 Catholic Register, September 21, 1839. 
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At the outset both Catholic journals claimed basically to be 
opposed to Seward’s suggested program for the education of the 
children of the foreign-born. The Truth Teller claimed it would 
give the predominant sect in various districts an overpowering 
position. It was against legislation touching on religion, and it 
felt that the literary and even moral training given in the common 
school could be supplemented along the lines of individual “sec- 
tarian” beliefs by parents and pastors. In true Irish-American 
fashion this journal deplored the thought of using any language 
but English in the schools as a device that would keep alive dis- 
tinction that all Americans wanted to see disappear.** On this 
point particularly Father Varela joined with his rival editor. This 
was in fact a facet of Seward’s ideas that was dropped by himself 
by the time of his next message to the legislature. The Catholic 
Register, however, disagreed on the merits of the public schools. 
It accused their teachers of not only putting Protestant Bibles 
without notes or comments into the hands of Catholic children 
but also of supplying interpretations contrary to their faith. The 
then often repeated charge that Bible reading was prohibited to 
Catholics was dismissed as a calumny. Moreover, it was charged 
that the public schools not only used anti-Catholic books but even 
often permitted teachers to indulge in persecution of Catholic 
children through intolerant sarcasm. Apart from whether funds 
were granted to what he called “Catholic Public Schools” or not, 
Varela was convinced that any school where such readings were 
used should be avoided by Catholics. The Register not only 
checked the other New York Catholic journal for its reference to 
the teaching of the Church as “sectarian,” but also lamented what 
it felt was the Truth Teller’s objection to public support of Catho- 
lic educational endeavors. Varela’s editorial explained that such 
would be no special privilege for Catholics since, in the first place, 
any other group could apply to be put on the same footing; 
secondly, it would promote education by removing an obstacle of 
conscience to Catholic support of the public schools, and finally 
Catholic schools, even the colleges, were open to all with no insult 
offered to Protestant feelings. His underlying principle was ex- 
pressed thus: 


37 Truth Teller, February 15, 1840. 
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We are of the opinion, that our government should spread 
education without forcing the professors of any religion to 
act against their conscience, or to decline the benefit offered 
them, if we can call it a benefit, at least gratuitous, what is 
abundantly paid for by those who receive it. True liberality 
and real tolerance would be shown, by obtaining the object, 
which is the education, without interfering with any body’s 
principles of religion but at present it is not the case in regard 
to Catholics.%* 


With frequent references to the “learned editor” of its rival, 
the Truth Teller denied being opposed to Catholic exertions to get 
state funds. It cited its own efforts to strengthen that cause and 
it was at pains to show also that it knew what was considered a 
“sect” by Catholics.°® However, this paper’s efforts at self- 
justification looked feeble in the light of the joy of the opponents 
of Catholics and the general indignation of members of the Church 
at its first statement which opposed what it called “a system of 
religious education” set up by force of law. Along positive lines 
the Catholic Register asked for straight talk from Denman’s paper 
and meanwhile listed the answers to the usual charges that were 
being hurled against Catholics. In the first place it was said that 
Catholics were seeking a privilege, but they were merely asking 
from the Common Council a share in funds it was authorized by 
law to distribute to religious bodies conducting free schools. It 
was charged that Catholics had pretensions of having their reli- 
gion supported by public money, but Varela pointed out that what 
they really wanted was that their children should be taught from 
public funds but in a way that did not injure their religious be- 
liefs, and that was merely asking for the recognition of a right. 
Thirdly, some were saying that Catholics wished that Protestants 
be taxed for Catholic schools, but it was really as true to say that 
Catholics then supported Protestant schools and, at any rate, they 
would be satisfied just to receive back what they paid into the 
public school fund. The final charge and answer were that Catho- 
lics wanted to establish a sectarian principle in the schools, but 
there was no notion of having Catholic schools for all or of 
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forcing anyone to go to them, while the public schools as consti- 
tuted, although supposedly for all, were of a completely Protestant 
character. Thus obviously Father Varela played the role—long 
overlooked or unrecognized by historians—of the ideological pre- 
cursor of Bishop Hughes, and it was he who first gathered the 
polemical ammunition for the school fight.*° 

The columns of both of the New York Catholic papers were 
soon crowded with the controversy. The Truth Teller tried to 
reduce to an absurdity the consequences of Seward’s recommenda- 
tions by itemizing the various nationalities and religious bodies 
that might petition for separate educational consideration. It con- 
tinued in its opposition to Seward’s proposal as a dangerous— 
and this the British pattern demonstrated !—uniting of politics and 
religion, of the Church and the State. Yet it maintained its sup- 
port of the Catholic petition for funds and printed with approval 
a memorial from St. Peter’s trustees addressed to the Common 
Council.44 Varela, logically enough, found inconsistencies in this 
stand, for he could not see how the Catholic position and the 
governor’s recommendation were anything but in agreement. He 
had dismissed by this time the proposal to use various foreign 
languages in the classroom as a minor point in the program and 
one already being upheld by no one.* 

It became increasingly obvious that the Truth Teller was torn 
within itself. While it carried a criticism of the Whig govern- 
ment of New York State for taking up with a vengeance the spoils 
system of the Jacksonian Democrats, it also was quick to under- 
line the fact that one of the new appointees was a notorious bigot, 
a former president of the Native American Party in the city.* 
Yet this same journal beat its rival in carrying a speech of the 
lay chairman of a meeting of the city’s Catholics on March 24, 
1840. Among other things, Mr. Thomas O’Connor demolished the 
argument that the Catholic petition meant union of Church and 
State. It was ridiculous, he said, to suppose that a tyranny such 


40 Catholic Register, February 27, 1840. The issue of March 12, 1840, 
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as many Irish refugees like himself had endured under such a 
system abroad would ever be desired in their new country. 
O’Connor argued cogently against the Public School Society’s 
fifteen-year monopoly as illegal, and he pointed out that the lib- 
erality of the directors on such items as changing textbooks was 
a temporary palliative and would not solve the problem. The 
Catholic conscience, it was argued, would keep them out of those 
schools as much as it would out of the Church of England or a 
Turkish mosque. With words that have a timeless ring on the 
American scene O’Connor concluded: 


The Catholic seeks nothing from the state or country in aid 
of his church or religion; in claiming his own rights, he freely 
recognizes the rights of others; he would willingly unite in 
the petition of churches differing with him in points of reli- 
gion, and if his claim to a portion of the literary fund, to the 
accumulation of which he contributed, should be denied to 
him, yet would he unite in the effort to obtain justice for 
the congregations of other churches—for all who are fairly 
entitled to participate in the common school fund. The Catho- 
lic has no objection to the continued maintenance of the public 
schools, so far as may not be inconsistent with the rights of 
others. The Catholic claims a recognition of his own rights, 
but he aims no blow at the rights of others; he has no objec- 
tions to a fair support of the public schools, but he is irrecon- 
cilably opposed to the monopoly.* 


The spring of 1840 saw New York’s Catholic laity in great 
ferment, for the school question was their undertaking. Meetings 
were held and petitions circulated for signatures through the 
various congregations and then returned to the headquarters 
which was a school room next to St. Patrick’s on Mott Street. 
Laymen like O’Connor and John Quin presided, and others like 
Dr. Hugh Sweeney, George Bowen, and James W. McKeon gave 
addresses. Father Power was not in evidence if one can believe 
the press, but Father Schneller did report to a meeting on April 7 
that the atmosphere in the state capital was friendly to their 
ideas and that others besides Catholics were signing petitions for 
the legislature.” On April 13, after hearing that their petition had 
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been left with the governor, the Catholic rally resolved to ask a 
group of three investigators from Albany to visit the Catholic 
free schools of the city as well as the Public School Society insti- 
tutions they were scheduled to see. This was successfully accom- 
plished within a few weeks.*¢ 
Politics reared its ugly head in the midst of these more reputable 
undertakings. A handbill carrying a speech of Governor Seward 
before the Albany Hibernian Society was distributed on April 12, 
the eve of a local election, in the pews of St. Peter’s Church. 
Within that very week the Catholic Register was explaining that 
it had happened without the knowledge of the pastor, or of any 
clergyman or trustee. In fact, on April 16 the trustees passed a 
resolution of regret and had it published in the press. On the 
next Sunday Dr. Power made these same points clear from the 
pulpit. Father Varela made the incident the subject of the follow- 
ing comment: 
The Church recognizes no political party, and the Ecclesi- 
astical Authority is prepared to exercise its spiritual power, 
should in future any individual of any party whatever, dare 
to perpetrate similar acts. The Church, however, is not 
accountable for an intrusion of this kind without authority, 
and we extremely regret that more importance has been given 
to the fact than it deserves.*? 
The Truth Teller naturally could not miss so fine an opportunity, 
and it blasted this sacrilegious Whig “desecration” of the church 
which had been perpetrated to win the votes of parishioners. An 
editorial of illogical indignation read: 
So mean and lowly an estimate was placed upon Irish Catho- 
lics as to suppose that mere laudation of their country, and 
expressions of liberality towards their creed would reduce 
them to apostatise from their political faith, and cover them- 
selves with infamy. The audacity of thus prostituting the 
interior of a holy church to the vile purposes of designing 
politicians, upon whom the “mark of the beast” is so plain 
that we would recognize them at midnight, is utterly without 
parallel.** 


not found on the scene, nor is any association of Catholics mentioned as 
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It took a bit more of editorial blood-letting to relieve the Truth 
Teller’s discomfiture at what it called this attempt, “to thrust 
Federalism down the throats of Irish Catholics as if it were a 
gilded pill.”4® Some continued to believe that the prankish work 
of a few boys had been blown up into a great plot occasioned by 
a St. Patrick’s Day speech of Seward in which he favored the 
Catholic petition for public support.5® 

By the end of May Father Varela was commenting on the un- 
fortunate confusion of political issues with the cause which the 
weekly meetings of Catholic laymen continued to promote. But 
he added that he was happy to have witnessed, “that the members 
of the Catholic Church have proved by their conduct that Catho- 
licity is independent from every party, and Catholics are such as 
always form one undividable body whatever may be their division 
as to politics.”®4 

It was on this admixture of the political into the educational 
problem that the Coadjutor Bishop of New York made his first 
comment in the school controversy. He had been kept informed 
of developments while in Europe through regular receipt of 
Varela’s Catholic Register. Yet as Hughes wrote from Dublin 
in June 1840 he showed his major concern to be for the collec- 
tions for the college and seminary at Fordham which were being 
conducted under Dr. Power’s leadership. He had this to say on 
the school question : 


In the discussions which have taken place among you on the 
subject of common school education, there is only one thing 
that has given me pain, viz. that politics, and even the appear- 
ance of politics should not have been carefully excluded. 
Certainly, nothing can be more just than that Catholics should 
receive benefit of taxes, to which they contribute like other 
citizens. And, if the common school system is injurious to the 
religion of Catholic children it should be reformed—or else 
Catholic citizens should be exempted from the obligation of 
contributing to its support. Nothing could be more cruel or 
unjust in principle, than to tax the Catholic father for a fund 
which is to be expended in perverting his child, under the 
name of public education. But dealing with authorities exer- 
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cised by men who are just and reasonable, these things will be 

attended to without the necessity of admitting party politics 

into the discussion. Let no man assume to treat Caholics as 

a party in politics, by virtue of their religion. Much injury 

has been done to us by this pretension.*” 

Bishop Hughes’ forceful entry into the controversy is too well 
known to be repeated here in any detail. He took the leadership 
from the laymen, even at the risk of being called a politician many 
times during the subsequent years of his life.®* If this public role 
has been well rehearsed, the same cannot be said for the diplomatic 
and “‘behind-the-scenes” part he played in his relations with Gov- 
ernor Seward. His first open pronouncement on the matter came 
on July 20, only two days after his return to his see city. Claim- 
ing equal public support for all denominations, as well as for 
Catholics, the bishop dissociated himself from every political 
party and assured the first of many cheering audiences that, “It 
was nothing but simple justice which they contended for, and 
should they not get it, they must only submit with the philosophy 
which gives dignity to disappointment.”** 

The course of events in the next month made it evident that 
the Catholic campaign was led by the bishop. Weekly meetings 
were the procedure and the laymen did much less of the speaking 
than formerly. These gatherings aired the arguments based on 
the biased textbooks, the sectarianism of the non-sectarians, or 
as Hughes called it, the “Common School sect,” the injustice of 
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taxation on Catholics for a system their conscience kept them from 
using, the danger of the growth from such a system of a common 
watered-down religion which would exclude the differences of the 
Christian groups. Hughes’ summary of the picture was that it 
was one wherein, as he remarked, “The education which each 
denomination might under proper restraints and vigilance give to 
its own poor, has passed and become the monopoly of the Public 
School Society of New York.’®> As an upshot of so much of 
this discussion, and in the midst of attacks from the vast majority 
of the city’s press, there was issued in August 1840 the Address 
of the Roman Catholics to their Fellow Citizens of the City and 
State of New York.*® 

It was only upon sending a copy of this fourteen-page document 
to Seward that the bishop inaugurated his correspondence with 
the governor of the state. There were hints to the Whig politician 
of Hughes’ dissatisfaction with the political complexion of much 
of his flock, and the flattering—even though keen-sighted—sug- 
gestion of Seward’s greater successes in the future. The bishop 
wrote at length: 


In the name of the Catholics of this state, as well as prompted 
by my own feelings, I would convey to you the expression 
of my gratitude for the high, liberal, and true American 
views which your Excellency has entertained and expressed 
officially on the subject of popular education. Too many of 
our people, having given up their big, credulous hearts to 
those who have been most artful in wheedling them by pro- 
fessions of interest & friendship, are as yet unprepared to do 
justice to the honorable rectitude & sincerity of your Excel- 
lency in their behalf. But even these remember your act with 
personal gratitude to you, as distinguished from the Party 
with which you are connected—and I have reason to believe 
that should our country call you to yet higher trusts in the 
Republic, your name will ever be cherished with a peculiar 
regard by the Catholics of the present generation throughout 
the United States. 

I am not a politician. My people are divided & my sacred 
office requires that I should be a father to all. Nevertheless 
I am not inattentive to the course of things, and bound as I 
feel myself by a cordial attachment to the institutions of the 
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Republic, I cannot but feel a deep interest in the character of 
the men by whom they are to be administered. I trust your 
Excellency is still young enough to serve the commonwealth 
with the accumulation of that repute & those public & private 
virtues which distinguish your name, until they shall at length 
in good time adorn the first office in a free nation. My posi- 
tion already alluded to and the divided state in which I found 
the Catholics have forbidden me to bear that testimony to 
the purity of your Excellency’s motives which I could do—if 
it were expedient or necessary. . . . But such are the circum- 
stances of the case, that if I were to do you, in our meetings, 
only simple justice in this matter, they would say the bishop 
was a “Whig”—while your political opponents would say, 
probably, that you were a “papist.’’57 

In a glow of pleasure at the bishop’s letter Governor Seward 
sent the following response: 


Although it bestows upon me more praise than I deserve or 
can consistently receive, I welcome it as the expression of a 
generous spirit on a subject which ought to excite not only as 
it does on my part patriotic zeal but also as it does on yours 
Christian philanthropy. I have carefully read and permit me 
to say further that I have read with lively satisfaction your 
appeals to the people of your charge on the subject of the edu- 
cation of their children. I wish you abundant success in this 
great and good work. I notice also with pleasure your circum- 
spection in avoiding the danger of exciting prejudices incident 
always to every effort to reform manners or morals. I need 
not assure you of my sympathy in regard to the ultimate object 
of your efforts, the education of the poor. I content myself 
therefore with saying that it will afford me great pleasure to 
consult with you freely on the subject whenever it suits your 
convenience to make your promised visit in this place, and 
that in all measures calculated to advance that object you shall 
have what support it is in my power consistently with other 
duties and relations to afford. 

Accept my grateful thanks for your kind expression, and be 
assured that while my ambition for public favor is already 
satisfied, I regard it both an honor and a pleasure to have 
gained by my public conduct the respect and esteem of one 
who so deservedly enjoys the affection of a numerous de- 
nomination of Christians and the unreserved respect of the 
whole community.58 
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Actually by September 1840 Hughes was under a rain of 
epithets including that of being a Whig. Hence he undertook 
to deny publicly interest in political parties. He wrote of them 
to the press: 


They are much less important in my mind than the salvation 
of one child from spiritual and moral ruin. I see thousands 
of the children of poor Catholics exposed to both ; and I appeal 
to just, humane and patriotic men of all parties to aid me in 
effecting their rescue. 


Accordingly, his committee of four laymen who drew up a peti- 
tion for the Common Council was made up of men of varying 
political affiliations. This request for a share in the public fund 
for eight Catholic schools was surrounded and sent on its way 
by torrents of spoken words. The climax came with Hughes’ 
famous appearance before the Board of Aldermen at the end of 
October 1840 to debate the hostile remonstrances made against 
the petition by the Public School Society and the Methodist 
Episcopal group. This resulted in a logical and moral victory for 
the bishop, but as they were to find out by the next January the 
Catholic presentation was defeated. The text of this debate was 
forwarded by Hughes, not only to Rome and to his brother 
bishops, but also to Governor Seward. The case was then ready 
to move into its Albany stage of argumentation.™ 

Meanwhile prelate and politician had themselves moved closer 
to each other. Seward let Hughes know of the adverse effects 
in the election of November 1840 of his pro-Catholic stand. He 
had, of course, been re-elected in the general Whig victory of 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too” over Martin Van Buren, but he had 
suffered at the polls. The bishop’s reaction should have pleased 
the governor, for he lashed out against the Truth Teller: 


We are almost ruined by the havoc which politics have made 
among our ignorant & misled people. But I trust that the 
bad influence which has too long been exercised on them by 
a vile print in this city affecting great zeal for their country 
& their religion, but in reality an injury to the character of 
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both, will soon be at an end. I shall make a holy war on these 
miserable traffickers on their credulity. 


Hughes explained how he had effectively kept politics out of the 
pulpits, although he expressed concern over secret societies which 
had kept members of his flock pledged to a particular party and 
also his annoyance with political articles in supposedly Catholic 
journals. His own preference was not very heavily veiled when 
he spoke of those who had deserted Seward at the polls. He 
stated : 

This a poor encouragement for a public servant who wishes 

to be guided by high, and large statesmanlike views—instead 


of that low & selfish policy which is so common & from which 
the great interests of the whole are so liable to suffer.™ 


An expression of the governor’s gratification was quickly forth- 
coming, but it was not the less non-partisan because so high- 
minded in tone: 
There is much to rejoice for in the prospect of a release of all 
classes of citizens from the controlling power that has so long 
established the creed of political orthodoxy. For myself I am 
content to abide my vindication, and I trust yet to have the 
support of all good men in attacking ignorance & vice al- 
though for a time through misapprehension the hands of some 
have been raised against me.® 
The New York scene in 1841 was marked by monthly mass 
meetings of Catholics. They succeeded in bringing a petition of 
7,000 names to the state legislature, and then as they waited for 
results the bishop began to use the unity of his people forged by 
the crisis for another end. For about a year these gatherings were 
the general meetings of the Church Debt Association which was 
a plan of Hughes to pay off church debts by treating them as if 
all the congregations in New York and Brooklyn were one big 
parish. In April the program of John C. Spencer, Secretary of 
State, which would have given local choice to schools in the mat- 
ter of religious instruction and would have them all under elected 
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commissioners, was put to the legislature. This was an occasion 
when Hughes disagreed with Seward by opposing his proposal 
for a public demonstration in favor of the pending measure. The 
bishop reasoned that such a move would label the proposal a 
Catholic and a foreign one. He was aware of the abuse of bigotry 
already suffered by Seward and his cohorts for their stand, and 
he knew that even the Whig Party contained those who opposed 
the governor. These latter politicians, Hughes claimed, tried to 
blame Seward’s loss of popularity at the polls on Catholic ingrati- 
tude to their political friends. Hughes continued his analysis: 


I have not a word to say in excuse for the Catholics—they 
are exceedingly stupid on these matters, but I think they 
begin to open their eyes. If, however, in the instance referred 
to they had so acted, these same accusers would have charged 
them with putting their votes on the market and selling them 
for their own interest, instead of the good of the country. 
But whilst they uttered charges of making the matter a sub- 
ject of party politics, they themselves were laboring to make 
it appear that no public officer could hope to survive an effort 
to do justice to the proscribed class. 


Governor Seward’s acceptance of the opinions of the bishop 
about the ways of politics did not go unaccompanied by a gentle 
rebuke. He based his proof of sincerity in the school program— 
which had naturally been attacked as a sheer political move—on 
his resolve not to run again for public office. From this very 
detached plane there came an answer to Hughes: 


In this as in all other cases I deem it only necessary that my 
opinion and proceedings be fairly and frankly communicated 
even under circumstances most unfavorable to a candid judg- 
ment of them, and I cheerfully trust the conclusions of them 
with my countrymen. Public opinion is the great agent in 
this country in accomplishing all measures designed to pro- 
mote the public welfare.© 


In the sequel Spencer’s bill was defeated and the state senate 
put off the question until January 1842, which meant after the 
election of new legislators. The space of time between was filled 
in by Hughes with addresses to Catholic mass meetings in Carroll 
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Hall (which later became St. Andrew’s Church) and with re- 
joinders to critics in the public forum of the secular press which 
he used, perhaps, more than any American bishop of the last 
century. His intimacy with Seward was illustrated by the gov- 
ernor’s request in favor of the reinstatement of a suspended priest. 
Hughes, although he declined to grant the favor, did assure him 
that “whether in public or private capacity there is no man in 
this state whose ‘friendly offices’ would have more weight with 
me than yours.”®* The governor’s party was a different matter, 
for in the state elections of November 1841, a so-called “Catholic 
ticket,” who were two senatorial and thirteen assemblymen can- 
didates pledged to support the Catholic viewpoint on public sup- 
port, was endorsed at a meeting at which Hughes told his people, 
“neither in honor nor in principle, nor in conscience, can you now 
vote for those whom you already know are prepared to do you 
injury.”®* The subsequent loss of Catholic votes on the part of 
the Democrats helped the Whig victory and led to a press cam- 
paign against Hughes as a tool of Seward’s party.®* Thereupon 
the bishop addressed the governor as a co-belligerent : 


I was chafed and jealous when you alone were getting all the 
abuse to which the exercise of the heart’s benevolence entitles 
good men, in the world of selfishness & corruption. But now 
that I am classed with you in it, I am revenged and happy.™ 


Seward was a constant friend. In addition to a promise of 
legislative action he encouraged Hughes with these words: 


You have my dear Sir, a high vocation here. One no less 
than that of lifting the vast and influential emigrant Catholic 
population from a condition of inferiority and exclusion, to 
equality and harmony with all other sects and citizens. You 
are endowed with genius, vigor, firmness, and appreciation 
of truth which seem to me guarantees of your success.”° 


More public gatherings and press statements took up the 
bishop’s time until the Maclay Bill sponsored by the administra- 
tion came up for consideration in Albany. His continued support 
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led Hughes to see in Seward one who would be a national hero 
in the eyes of Catholics of future years. Meanwhile more practical 
Whig politicians like Horace Greeley saw in the issue the chance 
to beat Tammany Hall.74 Greeley and Assemblyman William B. 
Maclay, the son of a popular Baptist minister, consulted with 
Hughes as the bill set out on its rough legislative voyage. At 
least three letters from the episcopal rooms on Mulberry Street 
to the executive office in Albany seem to have been dutifully 
destroyed by the governor as the bishop had directed. It is clear 
that his opinions, though now unknown in their specific recom- 
mendations, were respected and, in turn, he was coached to have 
his representatives on hand while the bill was on the floor.’ 

The vote in the assembly was overwhelmingly favorable, but the 
lack of Whig backing prompted advice from Hughes. With some 
hesitancy as to its propriety, he suggested to Seward that such 
associates as Thurlow Weed and others should work to win over 
the Whig vote in the upper house.”* The bill, however, that was 
able to pass the Senate by only one vote and that was given the 
executive signature on April 9, 1842, had lost one of the chief 
features fostered by Hughes. The Maclay measure in the form 
that it became law forbade state support to religious schools in 
the city. Yet the monopoly of the Public School Society was 
broken since the measure required elected school commissioners 
for the city as had been required previously only for the other 
areas of the state. This gave rise to the notion of its being a 
Catholic victory and brought a few real brickbats hurling through 
the windows of the episcopal residence when the news became 
known. Seward, in lamenting this incident, predicted that the 
bishop’s impartial and eminently American spirit would one day 
be given triumphant recognition: 


I stop not to inquire by which immediate agency crimes so 
injurious to the character of a Republican people are to be 
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attributed. It is apparent however that they are resulting 
from the agitation of the claims of that portion of our fellow 
citizens with whom you are immediately connected to an equal 
participation in the benefits of the system of public education 
which the spirit of our constitution and laws agrees should 
be universal.” 


Hughes, equally magnanimous, gave all the credit to Governor 
Seward and prophesied of their mutual endeavor that in the 
future, “it will be found that there was less of popery & treason 
than of enlightened philosophy and true patriotism in the motives 
that urged it forward.”” 

Bishop Hughes did not try again for public support for Catholic 
education but turned rather to the building of parochial schools. 
By the end of the 1840's, “the school house first and the church 
afterwards” was becoming the norm.*® Throughout the decade 
before his death in 1864 the tradition of the God-less public school 
was more firmly implanted in the American Catholic mentality 
as a result of his outlook. He wrote in 1858 of the danger of 
religious perversion that still existed for Catholic children in 
public schools, and he concluded: 


The “pressure from without” has thrown the Catholics more 
upon themselves; and what was much to be desired, the line 
of distinction between “Catholic Schools” and “Atheistical 
Schools” (for they are nothing else), is clearly drawn and 
well understood on both sides.*7 


Clearly, then, Bishop Hughes’ ideas on public education were of 
a vastly different lineage than the friendly attitude of Orestes 
Brownson, or later in the century, of those of Bishop John Lan- 
caster Spalding and Archbishop John Ireland.*§ 


74SP, volume 4, Seward to Hughes, Albany, April 14, 1842, copy. Cf. 
Connors, op. cit., pp. 39-42. 

75 SP, Hughes to Seward, New York, May 3, 1842. 

76 Pastoral of November 15, 1850, printed in Kehoe (Ed.), op. cit. II, 715. 

77 Browne (Ed.), op. cit. XXXIX-XL, 155. 

78 Cf. Edward John Power, “Brownson’s Views on Responsibility for 
Education,” Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phil- 
adelphia, LXII (December 1951), 242-252; John L. Spalding, Education 
and the Future of Religion (Notre Dame, Ave Maria Press, n.d.), p. 14-16, 
a sermon preached in the Church of the Gest, Rome, March 21, 1900, for 
the benefit of a free night school; Daniel F. Reilly, O.P., The School 
Controversy (1891-1893) (Washington, 1943), passim, on Ireland’s views. 
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No further research or novelty of interpretation is likely ever 
to displace John Hughes as the chief Catholic figure in the cause 
of public support for Catholic education in the period from 1825 
to 1842. New York at that time was watched by the whole na- 
tion as much as by Catholics in towns and cities stretching out 
to the frontier line. To highlight his part in this important chap- 
ter in American Catholic history it has been necessary to see him 
against a background that is usually forgotten. An understanding 
of the days of Bishop Dubois casts light on how in the years from 
1825 to 1840 New York Catholics made little or no advance 
toward state aid. By contrast, too, it shows Hughes’ achievement, 
especially that of unifying his people. The immediate setting for 
Hughes’ role was his diocese in the first half of 1840, when Father 
Felix Varela was first expounding ideas that were to become the 
oratorical stock in trade of the campaign later led by the bishop. 
In those days also the political complications which may have 
been inevitable did arise and actually form clouds which obscured 
the issue. This, in turn, gave Hughes better excuse for entering 
into the fray in a way that rendered the laymen no longer leaders 
so much as followers, or at best occasionally co-operators. Such 
a development was hardly surprising from another point of view, 
for one of the great preoccupations of Bishop Hughes’ ecclesi- 
astical career was his continual opposition to lay trusteeism. 

The Bishop Hughes of the school controversy has been well 
known as the public figure who was ever attacking and being 
attacked. But the diplomatic churchman, the shrewd analyzer of 
political affairs, the very human prelate who took to flattery and 
friendship from Governor Seward—a man whose high ideals he 
admired—this Bishop Hughes has been long obscured and, it is 
hoped, has now been somewhat rediscovered. 


——_— — 2026 & 








SIR EDMUND PLOWDEN AND 
THE PROVINCE OF NEW ALBION, 1632-1650* 


By Witi1AmM KELLER 


Tue history of the first half of the 17th century is replete with 
attempts on the part of European states to establish colonies in 
the New World. Today American Catholics look back to the 
efforts of the Calverts, in 1634 and the years following, to found 
a colony in which their coreligionists and members of other 
churches would be welcome. Yet it is important to realize that 
the Maryland colony was by no means the only settlement 
attempted by Catholics. Other experiments, while not destined 
for success, deserve to be remembered. 

To the reader of history who dates the beginning of English 
colonization in America from Virginia in 1607, it may be a sur- 
prise to learn that a group of Catholics under Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert set out to settle Maine as early as 1583. This first attempt 
was followed by a second in the same region, also under Catholic 
auspices, in 1605. The Calverts, moreover, before their settle- 
ment in Maryland, had initiated a colony in Avalon (Newfound- 
land) in 1627. Besides these ventures, one finds also the little- 
known attempt of Sir Edmund Plowden, an English Catholic 
gentleman, to establish a county palatine in what is today New 
Jersey and Long Island. New Albion, as Plowden’s grant was 
called, was almost exactly contemporaneous in its beginnings with 
George Calvert’s Maryland colony. Many circumstances, how- 
ever, combined to prevent it from ever taking root. 

Because the instigator of this venture was a Catholic and be- 
cause it was the professed purpose of the founders to inaugurate 
religious toleration, so lacking in the other colonial experiments 
of the time, the New Albion attempt is worthy of study. As far 
back as 1880 the Reverend R. L. Burtsell, a priest of the New 
York Archdiocese, suggested that New Albion was established 
for the specific purpose of providing a refuge for persecuted 


* Father Keller is a member of the faculty of Seton Hall University. 
The present essay is a condensation of a study prepared under the direc- 
tion of the late Monsignor Peter Guilday at the Catholic University of 
America. 
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English Catholics! This thesis, although some day it may be 
proved conclusively, cannot as yet be held with certainty owing 
to lack of evidence. The most that can be maintained at present 
is that the colony was at least partly under Catholic auspices and 
that the close similarity in its proposal for religious toleration to 
that of Maryland would indicate the probability that Catholics, if 
not to be the only inhabitants, were at least welcomed into the 
new venture. 

Edmund Plowden, the central figure in the story of New 
Albion, was the scion of a distinguished Catholic family which 
had retained the old Faith during the troubled years of the 16th 
century and which provided the Church with nine Jesuits, at least 
one seminary priest, and eleven nuns.” Plowden’s own grand- 
father, also named Edmund, was a noted jurist who performed the 
remarkable feat of serving under both Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, while being known as a practising Catholic, and even 
refusing the Lord Chancellorship, offered to him if he would 
give up the Faith. The grandson, usually designated “of Wan- 
stead”, his home near Southampton, was born about 1590, the 
second son of Francis and Mary (Fermor) Plowden. His younger 
brother was Thomas Plowden, S.J., for many years a priest on 
the English Mission who was apprehended in 1628, but who later 
continued his work in England and became Superior of the Ox- 
ford District. His younger sister, Margaret, was a nun at the 
Augustinian Convent of Louvain, and the daughter of his elder 
brother, Francis Plowden, Elizabeth by name, became a nun at 
the same convent. This elder brother was one of many Catholics 
who suffered persecution for the Faith. 

Edmund Plowden’s future seemed scarcely promising. Al- 
though he belonged to a well-to-do family, possessed of several 
estates, these holdings were insecure as long as the family refused 
to conform to the state church. Further, Edmund was a younger 
son, and his brother, not he, would eventually inherit the family 
properties. Younger sons of other English families of his class 


1R. L. Burtsell, “A Missing Page of Catholic American History—New 
Jersey Colonized by Catholics,” Catholic World, XXXII (November 1880), 
pp. 204-217. 

2 Henry Foley, S.J., ed., Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus (London, 1877-83), IV, 537 ff. 
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have traditionally given themselves to the service of the State or 
the Established Church. But his Catholicism blocked these paths 
to Edmund Plowden. These reasons provide sufficient motivation 
for his looking away from England for an opportunity to make 
a place for himself in the world. 

In 1612 (or 1616) he married Mabel Marriner, the daughter 
of Peter Marriner of Hampshire. A few years later, in 1622 and 
1628, he bought land in the same county, and made his home at 
Wanstead near Portsmouth. Although some have thought that 
he spent the years 1620 to 1630 in America, there is no evidence 
for this. On the other hand, we know that the King’s Secretary 
of State, John Coke, stayed in 1628 with “a Mr. Plowden” on 
the occasion of King Charles’ visit to this locality to see the 
sailing of the Duke of Buckingham’s fleet.* Portsmouth was a 
mere five miles from where the King was staying, and Edmund 
Plowden was the only gentleman of that name known to have 
lived in the neighborhood at the time. Either before or shortly 
after this visit, Plowden undertook military service in Ireland. 
John Coke is known to have had Irish interests later in his life, 
and he and Plowden may well have known each other at this 
time because of mutual interests there. Two years later, on 
December 25, 1630, Plowden was made a Knight Bachelor, by 
the Lord Justices of Ireland. His own petitions for land in 
America follow this event by only a little over a year. 

During the first half of 1632, Sir Edmund Plowden and eight 
other individuals associated with him presented two petitions to 
King Charles I requesting a grant of territory in the northern 
part of Virginia.* The first petition is couched in vague terms, 
while the second, in which John Coke, one of the Secretaries of 
State, may well have had a hand, is more precise and closely 
corresponds to the warrant subsequently issued by the King. In 
the first request mention is made of “a remoate place within the 
confines of Virginia some 150 myles northwards from the Savages, 
and James Citty without the Bay of Chesapeak and a convenient 


3 Clifford Lewis 3d, “Some Notes on Sir Edmund Plowden and His 
Province of New Albion” (unpublished mimeographed booklet, 1937, in 


Library of Congress), p. 4. 
4New York Historical Society Collections, 1869 (New York, 1870), 


pp. 213-221. 
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Isle there to be inhabited called Manitie, or Long Isle.” The 
adventurers propose to settle 300 colonists on their grant, all to 
be done at their own cost. The name to be given to the island 
and 30 miles square of the adjoining coast is Syon, and it is to 
be held under Charles as King of Ireland, without appeal or 
subjection to the governor or company of Virginia. 


A lengthy description of “the Island called Manati” accompa- 
nied this petition, in which the territory was said to possess a 
“great stoare of deere . . . verrie fayre turkeys fare greater than 
heere,” and spring waters “as good as small beere heere.” The 
would-be colonists had also considered the possibility of danger 
from ships of foreign nations, for the document concludes with 
the following reassuring statement: 


And lastly the feare of the Spanniard or forriners theare 
are little, by reason the soundings and coast to them is un- 
known unto aney, Besides the Verginnians being neer vs 
where are 4000 inhabitants and the Barmodes 2000 the 2 
Dutch foarts 2000 New Plimmouth and Salem 2300, All 
theise in three dayes sayle. ... As for the Savages 10 peeces 
will affright 300 of them and put them to flight, having no 
other defence for themselves but bows and arrowes, and all 
naked people. 


The second petition drops the names of Maniti and Syon and 
calls the petitioned land Isle-Plowden or Long-Isle. The number 
of expected inhabitants is raised to 500, all to be done “to the 
Honour of Almighty God, and the Good of your Majesty.” The 
territory requested is now increased to include “the said Isles and 
forty Leagues square of the adjoining Continent as in the Nature 
of a County Palatine or Body Politick by the name of New 
Albion,” this being the first reference to the name by which the 
colony was ultimately known. 

Little is known of the eight fellow-adventurers or what their 
connection with Plowden was. It is possible that several of them 
may have been in the English forces in Ireland, since the petitions 
themselves appear to have been drawn up there rather than in 
England. For example, the King is asked to command the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland to prepare the patent, which is to be held 
of the King under the Crown of Ireland; furthermore, permis- 
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sion is requested for the associates to take laborers and artisans 
together with necessary victuals from Ireland. Why should 
such requests be made, except that the petitioners themselves 
were in Ireland at the time? It is clear, moreover, that although 
Plowden himself had not yet been in America, the group must 
have had contacts with explorers or settlers who had been there, 
for along with the petitions they were able to furnish a descriptive 
catalogue of the resources of the desired land, which although not 
entirely accurate, shows evidence of some knowledge of the 
locale. 

The petitions were acceptable to the King, and on July 24, 
1632, just three months after the granting of the Maryland charter, 
he issued a document authorizing the Lord Justices of Ireland 
to grant the territory of Long Island and 120 miles square of the 
adjacent mainland to the petitioners and their heirs forever.> The 
grant was to be made “as of our Crown of Ireland,” and Plowden 
was designated governor. It was almost two years before the 
charter was actually issued in Ireland. The date of issuance was 
June 21, 1634, and the document contained mention of the ap- 
proval of Lord Wentworth, then Deputy-General of Ireland. The 
powers conceded are extremely generous. The new colony, of- 
ficially designated as the “Province of New Albion,” is declared 
to be subject “in no manner, upon the provinces or regions of 
Virginia and New England . . . but exempt and free, and may 
depend upon our royal person and imperial crown, as King of 
Ireland.”® The right is given “to the said Edmund (of whose 
fidelity, prudence, justice and providence, and circumspection of 
mind we have full confidence)” to exact whatever laws were 
necessary, with the counsel and approval of at least a majority of 
the free tenants. He might appoint judges and build castles or forts 
for the public defence. Very generous commercial privileges are 
allowed to the incipient colony. Plowden is also licensed, in virtue 
of his palatine powers, to confer titles on deserving subjects, 
“in such manner as that they may not now be usurped in Eng- 
land,” and he is also granted the right to issue currency for the 
province.” 


5 [bid., pp. 218 f. 
6 Jbid., pp. 162 f. 
7 [bid., pp. 166, 169. 
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Plowden did not immediately proceed with his plans, most 
probably because he lacked sufficient financial backing, an obstacle 
that was to plague him for the rest of his life. Another serious 
problem was the withdrawal of his associates. In a document 
dated December 20, 1634, only seven months after the grant of 
the charter, four of the original company handed over their 
portions to Plowden and his three sons in return for a considera- 
tion of 500 acres of land in New Albion to be divided among 
them.® In this release mention is also made of the death of two 
of the other original associates, Bowyer Worsley and Charles 
Barrett. Nothing is said of the remaining two members of the 
company, Sir John Lawrence and George Noble, but since we 
have no further reference to them, we may suppose that they, 
too, gave up their claims to Plowden. 

It is possible that these withdrawals may have been the result 
of a determined policy on the part of Sir Edmund to gain an 
exclusive right to the new province for himself and his heirs. 
However, since he was already possessed of such great powers 
by virtue of the charter and was certainly in need of as much 
support as he could possibly raise, the more likely interpretation 
is that the four would-be adventurers had concluded that the 
risks in the venture were too great and that it would be prudent 
to resign their responsibilities. If they had been convinced of 
the value of their claims, they would hardly have surrendered 
them so easily and in return for a few hundred acres of land. 

In the meantime King Charles had commissioned Captain 
Thomas Young to organize an expedition to Virginia and adja- 
cent regions to claim in his name all territory not yet inhabited 
by Christian people and to set up trading-posts.? Young’s lieu- 
tenant on this voyage was his young nephew, Robert Evelyn, 
who was later to become associated with Sir Edmund Plowden. 
The expedition holds special interest because Young and Evelyn 
sailed up the Delaware, entering Delaware Bay on July 25, 1634, 
just a month after this territory had been granted to Plowden. 


8 These associates were Thomas Ribread, Roger Packe, William Inwood, 
and John Trusler. Ebenezer Hazard, ed., Historical Collections (Philadel- 
phia, 1792), I, 172-174. 

9E. D. Neill, “Sir Edmund Plowden,” Pennsylvania Magazine, V (1881), 
p. 208, citing Rymer’s Foedera under Sept. 23, 1633. 
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They explored the river as far as the Falls, set up a trading-post 
at Fort Eriwonock, at the mouth of Pensaucken Creek, then 
returned to the Bay, and continued up along the present New 
Jersey coast as far as the Hudson River. Evelyn returned to 
England twice in the next few years, and on one of these oc- 
casions he penned a letter to Lady Plowden in which he speaks 
of Sir Edmund as “our noble Governor and Earl Palation”’ [| sic ].1° 
The letter, evidently written with an eye to publication, was to 
form the nucleus of Beauchamp Plantagenet’s later Description 
of the Province of New Albion. Evelyn’s letter forms the greater 
part of the third chapter of the 1648 edition of this work. The 
Description, first issued in 1641 and enlarged to 48 pages in 1648, 
is an excellent example of seventeenth-century colonial promo- 
tion literature. Whether there was actually a person who bore 
the romantic name of Beauchamp Plantagenet is not known; 
perhaps it is merely a pseudonym of Plowden himself. The author 
introduces his little work by describing the chaos and turmoil of 
Civil War England, likening the “Cavaleers, Engagers, Indepen- 
dents, Roundheads, and Malignants” to “Gothes, Huns, and 
Vandalls, and Alans.” He himself “resolved to be a Newter in 
this quarell, not to kill English men and Christians,” but rather to 
remove himself from the whole scene of hostilities.1* Briefly he 
describes the various colonies he claims to have visited: Barba- 
dos, Saint Christopher, Bermuda, New England, Virginia, and 
Maryland. None of these was found to be fully satisfactory, but 
then he is told of a region lying midway between Virginia and 
New England, which is said to be, and which he declares to be 
after viewing it, a true earthly paradise: 


. . and finding it lay just midway between Virginia, too 
hot and aguish in the blasted plains on one side, and the 
cold New England on the other, and in the same situation of 
Naples, the Garden of Europe . . . I made my addresses to 
the Lord Governor of Albion, and having obtained under 
the Province Seal my grant of my Manor of Belvil . . . I 
resolved to return to Holland and to transport my friends.1% 


16G. D. Scull, The Evelyns in America (Oxford, 1881), p. 360. 

11 Reprinted in Peter Force, Tracts and Other Papers (Washington, 
1836-46), II, No. 7. 

12G. Scull, Evelyns, p. 71. 

13 [bid., p. 74. This portion of the pamphlet, written in the form of a 
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The pamphlet is interesting for its treatment of the institution of 
the County Palatine and its powers as well as for its attempted 
proof of the right of the King to all territories from Labrador 
to Florida. Some of the descriptions can only be described as 
fantastic : 


The ninth [seat] is called Mount Ployden, the seat of the 
Raritan King on the North side of this Province twenty miles 
from Sandhay sea, and ninety from the Ocean, next to Amara 
hill, the retired Paradise of the children of the Ethiopian 
Emperour, a wonder, for it is a square rock, two miles com- 
passe, 150 feet high, a wall-like precipice, a strait entrance, 
easily made invincible where he keeps two hundred for his 
guard.!4 


The Description closes with two chapters of practical informa- 
tion on the nature of provisions to be brought to the colony, 
together with the cost of bringing laborers and artisans, who 
are to be granted 30 acres of free land after rendering five years’ 
service. 

In the years following the grant of the New Albion Charter, 
Plowden became involved in a series of suits with his wife over 
financial matters. Evidently Lady Plowden, who possessed con- 
siderable wealth in her own right, refused to assist in financing 
her husband’s colonization scheme. Plowden’s own father wrote 
that Edmund had given trouble to the family for twenty-one years. 
Whatever may have been the whole story, Edmund at length 
obtained his release from debtor’s prison some time after August 
1641. 

Seven valuable years had now slipped by with nothing ac- 
complished. What was worse, in 1638 the Swedes had arrived 
upon the scene and had established settlements on the Delaware, 
in the very shadow of New Albion. Shortly after the coming 
of the Swedes a group of New Englanders from the New Haven 
colony purchased land, in 1640 and 1641, on both sides of the 
Delaware from the neighboring Indians. George Lamberton was 
the agent for the latter purchase and appears to have been the 


letter, is signed by the author and dated at Middlebro, Holland, Dec. 5, 
1648. 
14 Jbid., p. 83. 
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leading spirit of the enterprise. About sixty persons settled at 
Varkens Kil (Salem Creek) in 1641. The following year another 
English settlement was made nearby on the Schuylkill. Director 
Keift of New Amsterdam learned of this and sent two sloops 
to break up these English settlements. The Dutch succeeded in 
destroying the Schuylkill colony, but the English either remained 
at or returned to Varkens Kil. Some time after, Johan Printz, 
the Swedish governor, forced some of these English to swear 
allegiance to the Swedish crown. Apparently not all did so, for 
in July of 1643 Lamberton was arrested and brought to trial by 
the Swedes at Fort Christina, although the court took no action 
against him. 

About this time also a certain Master Miles, said by Plantage- 
net to be an agent of Plowden’s, came to Varkens Kil and swore 
the officers there to obedience to Plowden as governor. Just 
when this incident took place in relation to the Dutch and 
Swedish efforts made against the English settlement, we do not 
know. Plantagenet calls this settlement Watcessit, and speaks 
of it as “his Lordships seat . . . on the Charles River.” Evidently 
Plowden planned to begin his colony on the already existent 
foundations of Varkens Kil. From 1643 on, however, Printz 
increased his watchfulness over the mouth of the Delaware, and 
few English ships were able to escape him. 

Clearly if the new province was ever to get under way, now 
was the time for action. Plowden managed to collect a small 
group, the greater part of them indentured servants, and took 
ship with his company for America. Streeter believes that they 
came to Virginia on board the Cadvwallader.1* There were 
probably more than 20 persons in Plowden’s party, one of whom, 
a Mr. Cobbs, carried letters for Fathers Andrew White and 


15 Plowden’s attitude toward the English settlers on the Delaware evi- 
dently underwent a change after Master Miles’ efforts. Amandus Johnson, 
in his Swedish Settlements on the Delaware (New York, 1911), I, 216 £., 
mentions Plowden’s appeals to the King and Parliament to have them 
evicted, resulting in King Charles’ calling them “public enemies.” Governor 
Berkeley of Virginia, at government instigation, wrote to the Dutch and 
Swedes that the Delaware region had been English since the time of Cabot 
and now belonged to Plowden. 

16 Sebastian F. Streeter, “New Albion and Its Proprietary Sir Edmund 
Plowden” (MS., 1855, in Maryland Historical Society Library, Baltimore), 
p. 126. 
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Thomas Copley, S.J., of Maryland. These letters were opened 
and copied at the Northampton County Court on December 27, 
1642, and from this we know that Plowden had reached Virginia 
by this date.?* 

Plowden remained in America from 1643 to 1648, and con- 
siderable evidence is available from the court records of the 
numerous suits in which he was involved (he appeared in the 
courts of York and Northampton counties at least 22 times in 
these years!®) to indicate that he spent most of this period, if not 
all of it, in Virginia. Whether he ever actually set foot on the 
soil of New Albion cannot be determined on the basis of our 
present knowledge. It is known that he purchased a half interest 
in a barque in 1643, and this would suggest a projected voyage 
of exploration, if not an intended settlement, in the near future. 
In May of 1643, Plowden and sixteen of his company set sail 
from Accomack to go to Kecoughtan. On this voyage mutiny 
broke out against Plowden. We possess an interesting account of 
the incident in a report made by Governor Johan Printz of New 
Sweden to the Swedish West India Company on June 20, 1644: 


In my former communications concerning the English knight, 
I have mentioned how last year, in Virginia, he desired to 
sail with his people, sixteen in number, in a barque, from 
Heckemak (Accomack) to Kikathans (Hampton) ; and when 
they came to the Bay of Virginia, the captain (who had 
previously conspired with the knight’s people to kill him) 
directed his course not to Kikethan, but to Cape Henry. 
Passing which, they came to an isle in the high sea called 
Smith’s Island, when they took counsel in what way they 
should put him to death, and thought it best not to slay him 
with their hands, but to set him, without food, clothes, or 
arms, on the above-named island, which was inhabited by no 
man or animal save wolves and bears; and this they did. 
Nevertheless, two young noble retainers, who had _ been 
brought up by the knight, and who knew nothing of that 
plot, when they beheld this evil fortune of their lord, leaped 
from the barque into the ocean, swam ashore, and remained 
with their master. The fourth day following, an English 


17 Northampton County Court Records, 1642-45, pp. 214 f. 

18 Clifford Lewis, “Some Recently Discovered Extracts from the Lost 
Minutes of the Virginia Council and General Court, 1642-1645,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, XX (January 1940), pp. 62-78. 
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sloop sailed by Smith’s Island, coming so close that the young 
men were able to hail her, when the knight was taken aboard 
(half dead, and as black as the ground), and conveyed to 
Hackemak, where he recovered. The knight’s people, how- 
ever, arrived with the barque May 6, 1643, at our Fort 
Elfsborg, (a few miles south of Salem) and asked after ships 
to Old England. Hereupon I demanded their pass, and in- 
quired from whence they came; and as soon as I perceived 
that they were not on a proper errand, I took them with me 
(though with their consent) to Christina (Wilmington) to 
bargain about flour and other provisions, and questioned them 
until a maid-servant (who had been the Knight’s washer- 
woman) confessed the truth and betrayed them. I at once 
caused an inventory to be taken of their goods, in their 
presence, and held the people prisoners, until the very English 
sloop which had rescued the knight arrived with a letter from 
him concerning the matter, addressed not alone to me, but 
to all the governors and commandants of the whole coast of 
Florida. Thereupon I surrendered to him the people, barque, 
and goods (in precise accordance with the inventory), and he 
paid me 425 riksdaler for my expenses. The chief of these 
traitors the knight has had executed. He himself is still in 
Virginia, and (as he constantly professes) expects vessels 
and people from Ireland and England. To all ships and 
barques that come from thence he grants free commission to 
trade here in the river with the savages; but I have not yet 
permitted any of them to pass, nor shall I do so until I 
receive order and command to that effect from my most 
gracious queen, her Royal Majesty of Sweden.’® 


On the basis of the Printz account and of our knowledge of 
Plowden’s difficulties in Virginia, Clifford Lewis has constructed 
a theory which possesses considerable probability.2° He regards 
the voyage mentioned as an actual attempt at settlement of New 
Albion. From the Virginia court records, we know that some of 
Plowden’s indentured servants were trying to evade their obliga- 
tions and to leave his service. One of these was William Audley, 
whom the court ordered to ask Plowden’s forgiveness and to go 
and serve him in New Albion.?1_ The Eltonhead brothers were 
likewise instructed, “if Sir Edmund can, within two months, 


19 Amandus Johnson, The Instruction for Johan Printz (Philadelphia, 
1930), pp. 114-116. 

20C, Lewis, “Notes,” pp. 40 ff. 

21S. Streeter, “New Albion,” p. 125, citing James City court records. 
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provide for and go upon his designs, and prove that they are to 
serve him five years, to go with him, and perform due service; 
otherwise to be at their own disposing.” Significant, according 
to Lewis, is the date on which this decision was handed down: 
March 16, 1643. In other words, if Plowden were unable to set 
out for his colony by May 16, the servants could consider them- 
selves released from their contract. Obviously, the Virginia courts 
were unwilling to continue enforcing the contracts indefinitely, 
and thus laid down a definite deadline for Sir Edmund to meet. 

The servants who took part in the mutiny arrived at Fort 
Elfsborg at the mouth of the Delaware on May 6, ten days before 
the legal date for the voiding of the contracts. This fact would 
indicate that Sir Edmund had set sail and meant to reach New 
Albion before May 16. He would have done so, and since the 
servants saw their hopes of release evaporating, they decided to 
resort to mutiny. Printz mentions that the voyage was to have 
been made from Accomack, on the ocean side of the Eastern 
Shore, around Cape Charles and eastward across Chesapeake 
Bay to Kecoughtan. This would have taken them away from New 
Albion, rather than towards it. However, it is possible that the 
servants may not have told Printz the whole truth for fear of 
incurring his displeasure at an attempted invasion of his own 
rights. Then again, Plowden may have wished to stop off at 
Kecoughtan to pick up other settlers or supplies. At any rate, 
the mutiny put an end to any settlement, for the time at least. 
Printz tells us that the instigator of the mutiny was executed. 
Some of the other servants fled, four to St. Mary’s City, 
one to Rappahannock. Plowden took steps to have them sent 
back, but apparently he was never able to gather together a 
sufficient number of them to attempt another voyage to New 
Albion. Obtaining a house, probably at Kecoughtan, Sir Edmund 
lived in Virginia till 1648, where he seems to have been a mer- 
chant. 

Early in 1648 Plowden made plans to return to England. His 
absence had coincided with the strife-torn years of the Civil War. 
He realized that little could be accomplished in Virginia, but 
that in England he might be able to interest a new group in his 
venture, obtain increased financial support, supplies, and suffi- 
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cient strength to dislodge the Swedes. His return voyage was 
made by way of New Amsterdam and Boston. In New Amster- 
dam Plowden “claimed that the land on the west side of the North 
River Hudson to Virginia was his by gift of King James [sic] of 
England, but said he did not wish to have any strife with the 
Dutch, though he was very much piqued at the Swedish governor, 
John Printz, at the south River Delaware, on account of some 
affront given him too long to relate; adding that when an oppor- 
tunity should offer, he would go there and take possession of the 
river.”2? Burtsell interprets this passage to mean that the “af- 
front” was a personal one, viz., Printz’s attack on Plowden’s 
settlements on the Delaware. Since, as we know, these settle- 
ments were non-existent, the displeasure was probably the result 
of Printz’s refusal to allow English ships up the Delaware, an 
action which Plowden would naturally regard as an infringement 
of his own rights. 

In June Plowden reached Boston, where Governor Winthrop 
recorded his visit under date of June 4.%* He relates that Sir 
Edmund had been in Virginia about seven years, having first come 
over with a patent for Delaware Bay, but lacking a pilot, had 
gone to Virginia where he lost his estate and where his people had 
deserted him; that now he was on his way to England, but 
planned to return, and settle his lands, if he could obtain strength 
sufficient to dispossess the Swedes. 

On arriving in England, his first step was to secure recogni- 
tion of his legal rights, both in regard to his title of Earl Palatine 
and his charter to New Albion. He presented the charter, 
presumably the original document, to Edmund Bysshe, Garter 
King of Arms, in order to have it examined by legal experts. 
Bysshe secured the written opinions of nine lawyers, at least two 
of whom, Arthur Ducke and Sir Thomas Ryves, are known to 
have been men of eminence in their profession. The opinions are 
unanimous in acknowledging Plowden’s right to be recognized 
as an Earl Palatine of the Irish peerage, both in his own province 


22 Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 
1884-89), III, 460, a citation from the Vertoogh van Nieu Nederland. 

23 R. Burtsell, “A Missing Page,” p. 213. 

24 Winthrop’s Journal, ed. J. D. Hosmer (New York, 1908), II, 325. 
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and elsewhere ; and eight of the nine specifically state that having 
examined the original charter granted “under the Great Seal of 
Ireland,” they accept its validity without question. These 
opinions were given in November and December of 1648, only a 
short time after Plowden’s return from America. 


At about the same time, Beauchamp Plantagenet published A 
Description of the Province of New Albion.?® An expansion of an 
earlier description, largely the work of Robert Evelyn, said to have 
been published in 1637 and 1641, it was reprinted at least once, 
in 1650.27 During these two years Sir Edmund was making 
every effort to organize a second company to go to New Albion. 
Plantagenet, writing in 1648, includes among the members of this 
company Viscount Monson of Castlemain, Baron Sherard of 
Leitrim, and other noblemen, merchants, and adventurers un- 
named, forty-four in all, who had contracted to bring out 3000 
men to the province. While these figures are doubtless greatly 
exaggerated, they indicate at least the beginnings of a new com- 
pany. Besides Lords Monson and Sherard, the following were 
mentioned by Plowden in his will as having contracted to trans- 
plant men to New Albion: Sir Thomas Danby, Captain Batts, 
the Eltonhead brothers, a Mr. Bowles, Captain Claiborne, and 
Viscount Muskerry.* 

By the spring of 1650, Plowden was again preparing to set 
forth to the New World. On March 21 of that year, a petition 
is recorded as having been referred to the Committee for Planta- 
tions. This group, or any three members of it, were “to confer 
with the Earl of Albion concerning the giving good security to 
Council, that the men, arms, and ammunition, which he hath now 
shipped in order to his voyage to New Albion, shall go thither, 
and shall not be employed either there or elsewhere to the dis- 


25 G. Scull, Evelyns, pp. 361-367. A MS. containing a copy of the Latin 
charter with these legal opinions appended is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

26 The Philadelphia, New York Public, and Huntington libraries own 
copies of the 1648 edition. 

27 Copy in the Library of Congress. 

28 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, July 27, 1659; G. B. Keen, “Sir 
Edmund Plowden’s Patent for New Albion,” Pennsylvania Magazine, VII 
(1883), pp. 50-66. 
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service of the Public.”*® This caution was no doubt motivated by 
fear that the arms might serve some royalist plot against the 
parliamentarian government then in power. Indeed, it is probable 
that, despite Beauchamp Plantagenet’s protest that he and his 
fellow-adventurers were “newters” in the civil strife waging in 
England, the leanings of most of them were predominantly 
royalist. In fact, Plantagenet himself had been generally regarded, 
from his writings, as “a royalist . . . flying from the great rebel- 
lion” ;3° Edmund’s elder brother was a supporter of the King’s 
claims; and, finally, one of his prospective settlers, a Colonel 
Eusebius Andrews, was placed under arrest, charged with an 
attempt to place Charles II on the throne, and later executed. 

On June 11, 1650, the Committee of Council issued a pass “for 
Mr. Batt and Mr. Danby, themselves and seven score persons, 
men, women, and children, to go to New Albion.’*! There is no 
record, however, that this group ever left England. Plowden 
himself became involved in another of his interminable law-suits, 
which, together with the arrest of Colonel Andrews, seems to 
have put an end to the whole venture. 

For some years Sir Edmund had had disagreements with his 
eldest son Francis, probably over the management of his estates 
while he was abroad, and quite likely also, since he blames Francis 
for influencing Lady Plowden, the son had dissuaded his mother 
from giving financial assistance to Sir Edmund. Evidently as 
late as 1648, there was some hope of patching up matters, because 
Plantagenet speaks of Francis as “heir apparent . . . Baron of 
Mount Royall, and Governor.”*? But eventually the father 
abandoned all hope of conciliation and in his will, drawn up in 
1655, passed over Francis and left his province and titles to 
Thomas, his second son. 

During this period Plowden was sued for rent due to the 
Marquis of Winchester’s estate, and mention is made in the court 


29 Domestic Interregnum Entry Book, XCII, 108, 159; also N.Y.H.S. 
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record of his attendance “at divine service, both in Holland and 
England, and also his taking the Oath of Abjuration.”** Plowden 
was thus still out of communion with his Church. And his 
troubles continued unabated: in 1653 he was once more in Fleet 
prison, remaining there till 1655. Four years later he died, 
presumably in London, and was buried in the church of St. 
Clement Danes on July 20, 1659. Thus ended the fruitless effort 
to establish the County Palatine of New Albion in the New World. 

Although all his attempts at settling New Albion had collapsed, 
and he foresaw that he himself would never see his province again, 
Sir Edmund in his last years still had hopes that his second son 
might be able to succeed where he had failed. On July 29, 1655, 
seven years after his return from America, he made his last will, 
in which he describes himself as “Sir Edmund Plowden of 
Wanstead in the county of Southton Knight, Lord, Earle Palatine, 
Governor, and Captain General of the Province of New Albion 
in America, and a peere of the Kingdom of Ireland.” Since, he 
continues, he has the right to dispose of his province, inasmuch 
as it is “assignable and saleable . . . as a locall Earledome.. . 
all that my province and County Palatine and Peerage as a 
Peere of Ireland with all Royalties, and Good Regalities Tribute 
Rents Customs Profits Reversions and Services,” are left “unto 
Thomas my sonne.” Thomas (and after him his eldest male heir) 
after his own decease shall summon all those who have contracted 
to transplant and settle a certain number of persons to New 
Albion and enforce these agreements. Thomas himself is bidden 
to settle the Plowden family in New Albion and to carry out the 
intentions of his father.®+ 

Whether Thomas Plowden ever made an attempt to carry out 
his father’s wishes, we have no knowledge. It is evident that if 
any steps were taken to reassert the claim or to bring settlers to 
America, they were quickly abandoned. ‘When Thomas came to 
draw up his own will, dated May 16, 1698, he passed on the same 
rights to his own son, evidence that, despite the grant to the Duke 
of York which had been made in the meantime, he did not regard 
the Plowden claims as entirely worthless. Nothing further is heard 


33 Hampshire Committee for Compounding, 1643-1660, I, 253; III, 2372-74. 
34 G. Keen, “Plowden’s Patent,” pp. 50-66. 
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of the claim for nearly a hundred years. During this time the copy 
of the charter referred to disappeared, and neither Francis Plow- 
den nor any of his heirs was aware of the document in the 
Dublin Public Record Office. 

In 1772 or 1774 the Dublin charter was discovered, just how 
we do not know. It is possible that the lawyer, Charles Varlo, 
who becomes so closely involved in the whole matter from this 
point on, came upon it by chance and brought it to the attention 
of Francis Plowden of New Quay, Montgomeryshire. In any 
event, an attempt was soon made to recover the long-lost lands 
or at least to receive some sort of idemnity for their loss. Varlo 
relates in his book, The Floating Ideas of Nature, that “about this 
time [1772] he purchased the third part of a charter of a Province 
in America, called New Albion, but now corruptedly called or 
known by the name of the East and West Jerseys. The purchase 
of this grant brought our adventurer to America; but this proved 
a rock for him to split upon.”* 

In May, 1784, Varlo came with his family to America to reas- 
sert the New Albion Claims. A broadside containing a proclama- 
tion from the “Earl of Albion, Governor, and Proprietor of the 
Province of New Albion, to the people thereof’’**® was circulated 
in New Jersey and Long Island. In it the current Earl Pretender 
informed the inhabitants of these regions that “by the fullness of 
my power ...I have empowered and appointed Charles Varlo, 
Esq., to be . . . my true and lawful agent.” Evidently a little hazy 
in his knowledge of his ancestors, he relates that the last governor 
of the said province died at the hands of the Indians, while 
striving to defend his dominion. He announces that he had given 
orders for the charter and the local grants to be printed in a 
pamphlet and distributed to the people of New Albion. In the 
meantime, he warns them, they should take care not to settle, sell, 
buy, or trespass in those regions without authority from the 
original grant. Yet he seeks to reassure them that it is not his 
intention to take advantage of the improvements made on his 
lands; rather, he encourages them, knowing that the blessings and 


35 Charles Varlo, The Floating Ideas of Nature (London, 1696), II, 
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riches of a country consist in the number of its inhabitants. “A 
free people,” he declares, “is one of the greatest blessings of 
Providence; but a tyrannical oppressive government is a curse to 
mankind.” By this strategy, Plowden (and Varlo, who probably 
had a good deal to do with the preparation of this proclamation) 
sought to ingratiate himself with his American “subjects,” ex- 
pressing, as he does, his own support of liberty and his disapproval 
of the English government: “Much blood and treasure has [sic] 
been lost to prevent a wicked ministry from trampling under foot 
all chartered rights, which are the bulwark of freedom, and the 
foundation of all good titles for conveying improved property 
down to posterity.” He closes by stating that he is sending proper- 
ly attested copies of the legal documents supporting his claim to 
be registered in New York, and by expressing his hope “that the 
Province of New Albion (as expressed in the charter) may out- 
shine all others in that region.” 

About the same time, Varlo followed these orders by publish- 
ing and distributing a pamphlet containing copies of the charter in 
its English translation, the lease of 10,000 acres to Sir Thomas 
Danby, a document of release in which the other “adventurers” 
who had originally received the charter together with Plowden 
ceded their claims to him in return for 500 acres of land, and 
concluding with an “Address of the Right Honourable Earl 
Palatine of Albion to the Public.’* The last-mentioned section, 
similar in tone to the broadside described above, is especially 
interesting. It is easy to see, from some of the grossly-exag- 
gerated statements made here, how later writers would derive a 
false notion of what was actually accomplished in New Albion. 
“The [present] Earl’s predecessors bled for and conquered his 
territories, and at great expence and trouble, peopled, settled, and 
planted the christian religion therein, as appears by the leases he 
granted . . . wherein he bound each to find a number of men, to 
assist in that laudable undertaking.” His own power and posi- 


37 Papers Relating to New Albion, pamphlet in Rare Book Room of 
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tion, he confesses, was a precarious one at the outbreak of the 
recent war, torn between his detestation of a tyrannical ministry 
and his allegiance to the King, so that as a result he felt himself 
“obliged to stand neuter.” Developing this line of thought further, 
he continues : 
When King Charles granted the charter, he seemed to have 
had a true idea, how necessary it was for a colony or state 
to be governed by their own laws and members, (for says he) 
much mischief may ensue from waiting the tedious process 
of law, carried on at so great a distance from the mother 
country; neither can people at such a distance be so proper 
judges of its constitution, as those who reside on the spot, 
as they certainly must know best how to enact laws for the 
good of the state, who assist in the vineyard to bear the 
burden thereof. 
He assures the people that “he will always think himself very 
happy in concurring with, and assisting Congress, and _ his 
countrymen, in planning and maintaining every act that may be 
passed for their ease, peace, and welfare, and so long as he has 
the honour of signing ALBION”’.38 
Varlo himself tells us of the failure of all his attempts. After 
consulting a distinguished lawyer of Philadelphia, William Rawle, 
he brought his claims to the chancery court. Because, as he ex- 
plains, both judge and jury were landowners in New Albion, his 
grievances were set aside. In addition to his efforts on this side 
of the Atlantic, Varlo also made two appeals for redress to the 
Prince of Wales (later George IV), but received no reply.*® 
In 1796, he published his book, The Floating Ideas of Nature, 
presumably a last effort in what was now a hopeless affair. 
Among the persons whom Varlo contacted while in America, 
were Father Robert Molyneux, S.J., rector of Georgetown Col- 
lege, and Captain Edmund Plowden, of the branch of the family 
settled in St. Mary’s County, Maryland. Before quitting the 
county, he left a number of documents concerning the claims with 
Captain Plowden. These papers were handed over to Bishop John 
Carroll for safekeeping in the Baltimore chancery archives. Un- 
fortunately for later historians, they were returned to the Plowden 
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family in 1865 and disappeared around the turn of the present 
century. Possibly, as Clifford Lewis suggests, they were lost in 
the Baltimore fire of 1904. The incident of the return of the 
papers is of interest because a final attempt to recover the charter 
lands was at least contemplated by members of the Maryland 
Plowden family as late as 1867, but was abandoned owing to the 
refusal of the one Plowden whose financial assistance would have 
been needed to bring the case again to court.*® 

One question has perplexed every student of the history of New 
Albion: Was the charter valid? Almost every writer on the 
subject had expressed his opinion pro or con, but most will admit 
that no totally satisfactory answer can as yet be given. One 
modern authority has this to say on the point: “This effort of 
Plowden’s was based on a patent of doubtful legality, issued in 
1634 by Lord Strafford, lord chancellor of Ireland, for land in 
the region of the Delaware river.’’*! 

First of all, and probably most significantly, there is no certain 
proof that the New Albion charter ever passed the Great Seal. 
The Reverend E. D. Neill, writing in the Pennsylvania Magazine, 
sums up his opinion on the matter by saying: “A charter, al- 
though it passed the privy seal, was without validity, until the 
great seal of England was affixed and no one has proved that 
Plowden’s charter was thus attested.’*? Sebastian F. Streeter, 
onetime secretary of the Maryland Historical Society, taking the 
opposite view, maintains that the King could delegate his repre- 
sentatives (in this case, Strafford) to make grants of jurisdiction 
and territory. The charter extant in the Dublin Public Record 
' Office passed the Privy Seal, but there is no evidence of its having 
proceeded to the Great Seal. This would lead us to believe that 
it had never done so. In opposition to such a negative argument, 
one may place the extrinsic testimony of the nine legal advisers 
who claimed in 1648 to have examined the original document, 
and who stated that it had passed under the Great Seal of Ire- 
land. If their testimony is trustworthy, probability would seem 
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to favor the validity of the charter. Only the hoped-for discovery 
of the original document will furnish us certitude in the matter. 

It may seem at first glance strange that the charter should have 
been granted in Dublin and “as of the Kingdom of Ireland.” 
Yet this can be understood if we accept the explanation that the 
petition was sent from Ireland, and that those involved in the 
first endeavor, at least the leader himself, were at the time residing 
in Ireland. Similarly, Sir William Alexander’s grant of Nova 
Scotia was given as of the kingdom of Scotland. Philip Calvert, 
when conferring with the Dutch commissioners in 1659 concerning 
boundary disputes, made the statement that Plowden had solicited 
a patent from the king, been refused, and thereupon had applied 
to the Viceroy of Ireland for one which was thus valueless.** It 
is difficult, nevertheless, to believe that the viceroy would grant 
a charter which the king himself had refused, or even, on the 
hypothesis that he might have been the victim of deception, that 
Plowden would have been permitted to proceed with his colonial 
ventures without any hindrance over a period of sixteen years. 
Calvert, moreover, was by no means a disinterested party, for 
William Claiborne, a relentless foe of the Calverts, was associated 
with Plowden, and Plantagenet had stretched the New Albion 
frontiers to include Palmer’s Isle, at the mouth of the Susque- 
hanna, in Maryland. Charges of this kind were to be expected, 
and Maryland’s charter was the object of similar assertions on 
Claiborne’s part. 

By virtue of the charter of 1634, New Albion had been erected 
as a county palatine, a revival of the medieval “comitatus pala- 
tinus”, of which the County of Durham in northern England is 
the typical example. Both Avalon and Maryland were colonies 
of this type. What was the nature of this jurisdictional grant? 
Charles M. Andrews, in discussing the identical concession in the 
Maryland patent, explains that “the introduction into the charter 
of the princely bishop of Durham clause (as also into the charter 
of Avalon) to the effect that he was to hold his lands and exer- 
cise his authority as the bishop had held and exercised the same 
‘at any time heretofore’ made the lord palatine in Maryland in 
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a sense a king there, for according to an old time maxim, ‘What 
the king has without the bishop [of Durham] has within.’ ’’** 
While not exactly a monarch, the proprietor with palatine powers 
was an absolute lord, possessing total control over administration 
and defence. All writs, moreover, were to be issued, not in the 
king’s name, but in the proprietor’s, and all legal appeals could 
go only to the governor’s court. 


The palatine powers of the Bishop of Durham were greatest 
during the 14th century. They were considerably reduced by 
parliamentary act in 1536. It is noteworthy, with regard to this 
point, that both the Maryland and New Albion charters grant 
the powers of the Bishop of Durham which “in any time hereto- 
fore have been held, used or enjoyed’; in other words, the full 
powers of the Bishop of Durham in the 14th century were con- 
ceded to these two transatlantic colonies. A further clause is also 
of interest. It is stated that any future interpretation of the terms 
of the charters is always to be “benignior, utilior et favorabilior” 
to the holder of the patent. The king would appear to be most 
generous in his concessions to these two colonial founders. 


Comparative study of the Maryland and New Albion charters 
indicates a great similarity, in fact almost an identity, in the 
concessions granted and even in the language used. Of the 23 
sections of the Maryland charter,** all except section XVIII and 
one sentence in section V are substantially contained in the New 
Albion grant. The Maryland patent is a little more specific in 
regard to the patronage of churches (section IV); the manner of 
holding of the colonies differs, New Albion being held in capite, 
Maryland in free and common soccage. Section XIV of Plowden’s 
grant specifically mentions the right to coin money as one of the 
governor's prerogatives; this was a palatine power, and hence, 
though not specifically mentioned, could probably have been 
claimed by Baltimore as well. Furthermore, New Albion is given 
the privilege of exporting goods to England and Ireland free of 
duty for a ten-year period. Aside from these differences, which 
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give a slight advantage to the New Albion grant, the two charters 
are alike. 

Beauchamp Plantagenet in his Description devotes a chapter to 
the discussion of these palatine rights.4® He mentions the exist- 
ence of other lord proprietors with palatine jurisdiction, but 
asserts that none has “a special creation of an Earle Palatine, but 
ours of New Albion”, nor a nobility of its own, nor a special 
right to coin money. He mentions the existence of a dispute with 
regard to the right of the other palatine proprietors to create 
barons and knights of their own, but asserts that there is no 
doubt whatever with regard to the Earl Palatine of New Albion. 
The charter itself refers to Plowden invariably as “Edmund 
Plowden, Knight,” with one exception. In one passage, in sec- 
tion V, it is stated that Edmund Plowden and his heirs are “to 
have, hold, possess, exercise and enjoy the said title, addition, 
dignity and privilege of Earl Palatine.”4* Why Plowden should 
receive such a title, while Baltimore did not, is a subject well 
worth further investigation. 

The New Albion patent of 1634 gives broad powers over reli- 
gion to the governor, without defining these powers in any detail. 
The concession is as follows: 

And that all the churches (which may happen to be hereafter 

built, for the growth and cultivation of the christian religion, 

within the region and limits of said islands) may be more 
amply patronized and avowed, together, with all and singular 
things of this sort . . . may be held, used, and enjoyed, as 
by any bishop of Durham.*® 
No hint of religious toleration can be deduced from the charter, 
any more than from the Maryland grant. Plowden’s policy, which 
was explicitly stated by Beauchamp Plantagenet, is also implicitly 
contained in a lease granted to Sir Thomas Danby. Danby is 
directed “‘not to alien, on any pretence, to any Indian or Indians, 
being not free denizens, nor suffer any to live or inhabit therein, 
not believing or professing the three christian creeds, commonly 
called the Apostolical, Athanasian, and Nicene.’*® At first sight, 
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this may appear to be an example of religious intolerance rather 
than of toleration. Nevertheless, it is unusually broad in its 
requirements, and, for all practical purposes, excluded only 
atheists, unitarians, and Jews. Furthermore, there is a good 
chance that Jews were not contemplated in the restriction from 
analogy with the Maryland policy, where similar requirements 
were in force but where Jews were unmolested. It would appear 
more likely that although the policy is here stated negatively, its 
real meaning is affirmative, viz., all Christians may come to this 
colony, not merely members of the Church of England or the 
Puritan sects to the exclusion of others. Beauchamp Plantagenet 
develops this principle and applies it to practice: 


But it is material to give a touch of Religion and Govern- 
ment, to satisfy the curious and well-minded adventurer. For 
Religion it being in England yet unsettled, several Transla- 
tions of Bibles, and those expounded to each man’s fancy, 
breeds new sects, I conceive the Holland way now practised 
best to content all parties: first, by Act of Parliament or Grand 
Assembly, to settle and establish all The Fundamentals neces- 
sary to salvation, as the three Creeds, the Ten Command- 
ments, Preaching on the Lord’s Day, and great days, and 
Catechising in the afternoon, the Sacrament of the Altar and 
Baptism; But no persecution to any dissenting, and to all 
such as to the Walloons free Chapels; and to punish all as 
seditious, and for contempt, as bitter, rail and condemn others 
of the contrary; for this argument or perswasion ALL Reli- 
gion, Ceremonies, and charity, and gentle language, not to 
disturb the peace or quiet or the Inhabitants, but therein to 
obey the Civill Magistrate.5° 


While it is true that a Church-State relationship of the kind 
here proposed is by no means the Catholic ideal,®! it is neverthe- 
less conceivable that a Catholic would have invented such a plan 
as the most practical solution to the problem of a prospective 
population of diverse religious beliefs. Certainly it must be ad- 
mitted that Catholics and all other dissenters from the established 
church would have a safer and more secure position in this society 
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than they did in post-Reformation England until the beginning 
of the 19th century. This significant promise of religious tolera- 
tion, although circumstances never permitted its being carried 
out in practice, while it had no legal force, antedated the Mary- 
land Act Concerning Religion by one year. Religious toleration 
had, however, existed in Maryland since 1634, and the Act of 1649 
was really the beginning of the end of toleration. By that time 
the Puritans were gaining the upper hand in the colony. 

No present-day historian would attempt to assign a single, 
exclusive motive for the foundation of any of the various English 
colonies, whether that motive be religious, political, or commercial. 
In each instance there was clearly a mixture of motives, and the 
commercial interest was doubtless present in all attempts. Yet it 
must be admitted that some colonies were intended primarily to 
serve as religious havens. Was New Albion to have been a colony 
of this kind? The Reverend R. L. Burtsell in 1880 made the 
claim that New Albion was founded as a Catholic refuge, similar 
to Lord Baltimore’s Maryland colony. Actually such a statement 
cannot be satisfactorily proved on the basis of extant evidence, 
although this does not mean that the theory is necessarily false. 
A fairly good case for the hypothesis can in fact be constructed. 
We know that the founder of the colony was a Catholic, that 
he was a member of a family of outstanding loyalty to the old 
Faith, and thus logically the man to establish such a refuge. The 
Calverts had been Catholic only since 1625, while the Plowdens 
had never given up the Faith. Furthermore, the Plowden family 
had suffered grave financial losses because of its religion. Edmund 
himself spent some years on the Continent and lived for a number 
of years in Ireland. These self-imposed exiles were no doubt at 
least partially due to his Catholicity. When we examine Plan- 
tagenet’s tract, we find that religious toleration is promised to all 
who hold the basic Christian beliefs. The only other colony which 
had a policy of anything like equal generosity was Maryland. 
The Description contains drawings of the medals to be worn by 
a group known as the Albion Knights, which had as its object 
the conversion of the twenty-three Indian chiefs. Non-Catholics 
were rarely so solicitous for the religious welfare of the natives. 
Finally, the close similarity in the concessions made in the charters 
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of Maryland and New Albion suggests a similarity of purpose 
in their foundation. 

All these reasons may be adduced in favor of Burtsell’s theory. 
Yet even taken cumulatively, they do not satisfactorily prove his 
thesis. The significant statements of the English court records 
that Plowden had conformed to the Church of England at the 
time of the grant (1634) and again after his return from America 
(c. 1650) are convincing arguments against his having been the 
leader of a specifically Catholic enterprise. No priest’s name has 
ever been mentioned in connection with the venture, as had been 
with both the Maryland and Avalon expeditions, and little is 
known of the religious affiliations of Plowden’s associates. Vis- 
count Muskerry was certainly a Catholic and Mr. Cobbs probably 
one. But what of the others? Captain Claiborne was anti-Catholic 
and Lord Monson a Puritan. In fact the latter had been among 
those who condemned King Charles to death. Furthermore, 
John Coke, who signed the royal warrant in 1632, and who seems 
to have had some connections with Plowden, was an inveterate 
enemy of the Church. 

While we cannot go so far, then, as to conclude that New 
Albion was meant primarily as a Catholic refuge, on the basis 
of the assurance of religious toleration to all settlers, Catholics 
were certainly to be welcome there. The founder of the colony 
threw it open to all irrespective of their religious beliefs, and 
because of this, New Albion may be considered unique. It is true 
that Maryland’s proprietor showed equal toleration in actual 
practice, but even there the Catholic group, constituting the 
raison d’etre of the settlement, occupied a position of preference, 
at least in the early years. New Albion’s projected policy, on the 
other hand, bears a closer resemblance than that of any other 
colony to the compromise eventually worked out in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. While the colony was officially 
Christian, there was to be no established church, and all might 
practise their own religion without fear of interference from 
others. New Albion was generally forgotten in the late 17th and 
18th centuries. While it cannot be said to have exercised any in- 
fluence on the principles of the nation destined to come into 
existence a century and a quarter later, it does have a definite 
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significance as embodying at so early a date the same practical 
solution of dealing with mixed religious groups as is today recog- 
nized as the American way. 

Plowden’s second attempt (1648-1650) may have been pro- 
jected as the establishment of a refuge for those of royalist sym- 
pathies. Yet even here, it would seem that the founder had a 
broader group in mind, since the Plantagenet tract, which was an 
integral part of the strategy of gaining new settlers, stresses the 
neutrality of the members of the company towards the political 
parties of England. Furthermore, Claiborne and Monson, both 
of whom had Puritan sympathies, were associated with Plowden’s 
venture. 

The question, “Who was Beauchamp Plantagenet?” remains 
unanswered. John Penington demolished the notion that this was 
the writer’s real name, but small credence can be given to his 
guess that Plantagenet was a “decayed actor’ or to his totally 
imaginary reconstruction of the way in which the Description was 
written.°? It is quite likely that Edmund Plowden himself was 
Beauchamp Plantagenet, for after all he was the most interested 
party in the colonization scheme, and it would have been only 
good strategy for Plowden to write under an assumed name. In 
this way, he would have been free to assert his own talents as a 
leader as he would never have dared to do over his own signa- 
ture, and to have appeared an impartial, disinterested observer 
who was thoroughly convinced of the advantages of the colony. 
Clifford Lewis has suggested that an investigation of the whole 
Plantagenet question is in order. While it seems optimistic to 
hope that much will ever be known of this elusive individual, 
it is undeniable that a full-length study of his work would be of 
genuine value to the colonial historian. Charles M. Andrews, in 
mentioning Plantagenet’s Description, says: “The name of the 
writer is suspiciously romantic and clearly fictitious, but the 
tract is illuminating as showing one Englishman’s notion of an 
ideal colonial life.’’®* 

Why did the New Albion colonial experiment end in failure, 


52 John Pennington, Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1840), IV, Part I, 133 ff. 
53 C. Andrews, Colonial Period, II, 224n. 
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while the contemporary Maryland settlement and other colonial 
ventures, both before and after, were successful? There are many 
reasons. Plowden lacked the qualities of true leadership. He was 
a man of determination and ambition but headstrong and quarrel- 
some. He possessed ability to organize but failed to hold people’s 
confidence. This judgment is supported by the record we have 
of the almost continuous litigation in which he was involved 
with his wife and family as well as with his numerous associates. 
It is further confirmed by our knowledge of the reactions of 
others to him, seen in the withdrawal of his early co-adventurers, 
and the attempted escape of his indentured servants culminating 
in the mutiny of 1643. 

Plowden made a great mistake, an unavoidable one because of 
his legal involvements at the time, in delaying the establishment 
of New Albion from 1634 to 1642. In 1638, four years after the 
grant was made to him the Swedes began settling in the Delaware 
River region. If Plowden had reached New Albion three or four 
years before the Swedes, he might well have been strongly enough 
entrenched by 1638 to keep them out. As it was, English attempts 
to trade or set up new settlements were repulsed by Governor 
Printz. 


Plowden’s legal troubles were a sign of a more basic weakness, 
lack of sufficient financial backing. This must be put down as the 
ultimate reason for his failure, the apparently insuperable obstacle 
which delayed both attempts and which prevented at least the 
first attempt from being carried out in the end. 


Another factor which had its influence on New Albion was the 
English Civil War, which was being waged during the years that 
were so crucial for the permanent foundation of the colony, 1642- 
1648. Troubles at home closed off hope of needed supplies and 
additions to the company, and they were certainly effective in 
strengthening Printz’s hand in his determination not to allow 
English vessels to enter the Delaware. For a time it looked as 
if the war might have a beneficial effect on New Albion, since it 
was the cause which ostensibly led Plantagenet and his com- 
panions to decide on emigration to the New World. But these 
very royalist connections had their part in the ultimate thwarting 
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of Plowden’s plans. The dubiousness of the charter’s validity 
may also have contributed to the final collapse. 

If the purpose of the settlement of New Albion could be 
demonstrated to have been a Catholic refuge, or even, as seems 
most probable, if the support of Catholics was relied on to any 
considerable extent, this factor must be listed among the causes 
of failure. The English Catholics, mostly members of gentry and 
nobility, and consequently in fairly comfortable circumstances 
despite their disabilities, were reluctant on the whole to emigrate 
to a new, unsettled region. Andrews, in discussing this problem 
in relation to Maryland, states: “At the same time it must be 
remembered that George Calvert would have had great difficulty 
in carrying out his plans had he tried to depend for their success 
on his co-religionists only. As it was ‘he found very few who 
were inclyned to goe and seat themselves in these parts.’”** If 
this was the situation in Maryland, it would certainly be all the 
more likely to be true of the lesser colony of New Albion, for 
most of those Catholics who were really interested in emigration 
had already gone to Maryland prior to 1643. 


54 Ibid., II, 291. 


CATHOLIC BEGINNINGS IN THE TOWN OF 
NEW ROCHELLE* 


By Freperick H. PAULMANN, JR. 


Tue Huguenot town of New Rochelle in the colony of New 
York sheltered, during its earliest years, a number of families 
who were, or who had been, Roman Catholics. Baptized French- 
men were here almost from the beginning. In addition, Irish 
Catholics very probably arrived in the area during the pre-Revo- 
lutionary period of its history. 

The first Catholics of French origin appeared after emigrating 
from Europe or fleeing from Acadia. Among them the earliest 
recorded name is that of Francois Le Conte,’ who purchased a 
tract of land in the town in July 1694.2 Unable, because of his 
proscribed religion, to prosper, Le Conte soon abandoned his 
faith for Protestantism, and more than half a century was to pass 
before another Catholic, Moyse De Ste. Croix,® a sea captain 
from the Isle of Jersey, appeared upon the scene. Shortly there- 
after, in 1759, Nicholas Toulon, probably an exiled Acadian, 
arrived and married Ste. Croix’s daughter.* In the meantime, 
during the summer of 1756, three other Acadian refugees,® with 
their wives and children, had been directed by the New York 
colonial government to settle in New Rochelle. Owing, however, 
to the rigorous colonial laws which prevailed from 1700 until 
shortly after the Revolution, the reception of these pioneers, in 
the town and throughout the colony, was decidedly hostile. They 


* This essay is a condensation of a larger study made by Mr. Paulmann, 
a resident of New Rochelle, while a graduate student in history at Fordham 
University. 

1 Alfred V. Wittmeyer, ed., Collection of the Huguenot Society of 
America (New York, 1886), I, 27. 

2 Morgan H. Seacord, Biographical Sketches and Index of the Huguenot 
Settlers of New Rochelle, 1687-1776 (New Rochelle, 1941), p. 34. 

3 Information supplied by Mr. Morgan H. Seacord, historian of the 
Huguenot and Historical Association, in an interview with the author. Mr. 
Seacord stated that while it cannot be said definitely that Ste. Croix lived 
as a Catholic, there is evidence from a French baptismal certificate that 
he was born in the Church. 

4M. Seacord, Biog. Sketches, p. 51. 

5 Charles Savoit, Charles Lamotten, and Ba Selena. 

6 Calendar of New York Colonial Council Minutes, 1668-1783 (Albany, 
1902), p. 427. 
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were disqualified from voting and holding office; their priests were 
outlawed and might be punished by death if caught in the colony ; 
and their children were required by law to be baptized and brought 
up in Protestant churches. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that little trace of these early Catholic families remains. 
They died out, moved away, or, more likely, were absorbed into 
Protestantism.” 

The same harsh measures may have been applied also to the 
Irish Catholics in New Rochelle during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. That they were present in the town, although confirmed 
by no positive record, seems to be attested by many old docu- 
ments which cite the names of possible Irish Catholics.? Thou- 
sands of emigrants from the South of Ireland landed at the port 
of New York throughout the 18th century. Many of them settled 
in the colony. But under the same penal laws which deprived the 
French Catholics of religious toleration, and, indeed, under penal 
laws similar to those that bound their native land, most of the 
Irish probably suffered, so far as their religion was concerned, a 
like fate. 

The few Catholics in New Rochelle had to wait for more than 
a generation after the repeal of the penal laws, in 1785, before 
they could have a church of their own. During the interval they 
practiced their religion either by gathering in one another’s homes 
on the infrequent occasions when a missionary priest visited the 
town or by walking down to the churches in New York. St. 
Peter’s in Barclay Street, founded in 1785, was their first goal. 
Later, with the establishment of the first St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in 1809, some transferred to the closer parish, while others con- 
tinued to make the trip down to St. Peter’s, probably because of 
personal attachments formed with its priests. In any event, both 
journeys were long; the roads were bad; and since stage coaches 


7 This must have been especially true of the three Acadian families. 
Under the act of the assembly dealing with their location in New Rochelle 
they were ordered to surrender their children under twenty-one years to be 
bound out as servants in Huguenot households. The Colonial Laws of New 
York from the Year 1664 to the Revolution (Albany, 1894), IV, 94. 

8 The oldest is Dixon Ryan Fox, ed., Minutes of the Court of Sessions 
(1657-1696), Westchester County, New York (White Plains, 1924), I, 9, 
30-33, 47, 55, 85. The Minutes cite such names as early as 1658, i.e., before 
the arrival of the Huguenots. 
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and Sound sailboats were beyond their means, the round trip by 
foot required two days.® 

Almost from the turn of the century it was obvious to the clergy 
that the growing numbers of the faithful in New Rochelle and 
throughout Westchester County warranted the laying out of mis- 
sion circuits. Bishop Dubois realized the need, but he was handi- 
capped by lack of priests. The New York pastors did what they 
could, despite their preoccupation with the shiploads of Irish 
immigrants who were being dumped on the docks of the city. 
They tried to organize mission circuits. For example, in 1817-18 
Father Arthur Langdill had charge on the Hudson, at least as 
far as Newburgh,’® and in 1822 Father Philip Larissy was minis- 
tering in the same area.'! One or both of these missionaries may 
have paid visits to or near New Rochelle. Yet the Catholics there 
probably benefited more from missionary activity in another area, 
Throg’s Point. Dominic Lynch, a successful Catholic merchant, 
had purchased a house in Throg’s Point in 1795. Subsequently, 
sometime between 1795 and 1820, priests from the city began to 
come out to say Mass there, using his home as a mission station. 
Thus it seems likely that occasionally during this period the New 
Rochelle Catholics were able, by walking the relatively short 
distance down the Post Road, to save a whole day over the usual 
time required for a round trip to the city. 

By 1834 the mission circuit had expanded from Throg’s Point 
and moved up along the shore of Long Island Sound. Who the 
priests were who traveled the circuit is not clear from the records. 
Perhaps one of them was Father James Cummiskey, the first of 
the pioneer priests of New Rochelle. Educated at Mount Saint 
Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland, and ordained there in 


® The earliest record of a New Rochelle Catholic making this journey 
concerns the marriage of John Burns in 1813. Burns is first mentioned in 
“The names of the people that work the road in the first district, April 3, 
1806,” MS., New Rochelle City Archives, and in the Marriage Register of 
St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, New York, vol. A, 1802-1850, p. 94. 
Other names of New Rochelle families cited in the Register are Rooney, 
Connolly, Murphy, Dillon, and Kelly. 

10Thomas C. Cornell, “Catholic Beginnings in Yonkers,” Historical 
Records and Studies (New York, U. S. Catholic Historical Society, 1947), 
XXXVI, 69. 

11 John Power, ed., The Laity’s Directory to the Church Service for the 
Year of Our Lord 1822 (New York, 1822), p. 106. 
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1820 by Archbishop Maréchal, the young priest spent his first 
years working in the Philadelphia Diocese. Upon coming to New 
York he was appointed pastor of the new St. Joseph’s Church, 
Waverly Place, in 1833. Almost immediately names of New 
Rochelle Catholics began to appear in the record books of his 
church.!* Being nearer to the suburbs, it was more accessible 
than St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s. Moreover, a close and affec- 
tionate relationship developed between the outlanders and their 
new pastor. 

Father Cummiskey may have been one of the “priests from 
Harlem, West Chester and New Rochelle [who] visited occasion- 
ally the few Catholics in Saw Pits [Port Chester] from 1834 on.”!% 
If he was, his visits during 1834 and 1835 were so infrequent as 
to make it necessary for the New Rochelleans to continue to walk 
down to his Church of St. Joseph between times. On the other 
hand, the weight of historical evidence seems to ascribe the mis- 
sionary visits to itinerant priests who were then roaming the 
mission circuits without any home parish. In any event, the num- 
ber of Catholics in New Rochelle was growing so fast that by 
1836 they felt more regular religious administration necessary. 
Consequently they petitioned Bishop Dubois for a pastor.1* The 
bishop was sympathetic and appointed to the role of regular mis- 
sionary Father Cummiskey. 

When he began coming up to New Rochelle regularly, Father 
Cummiskey said Mass in the home of a convert family. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Govers had entered the Church before moving from 
New York to New Rochelle in 1836. In their new home “they 
took their place as among the most prominent Catholic families 
in the community.’© It was they who offered Father Cummiskey 
lodging in their house on Huguenot Street, as well as a room to 


12FE.g., Clarke, Moran, Reynolds. Baptismal Record of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Waverly Place, New York, vol. A, 1833-1845, pp. 69, 258, 322. 

13 Alvah P. French, ed., History of Westchester County, New York (New 
York, 1925), I, 260. 

14 New Rochelle Standard-Star, Sept. 19, 1941, article on George Govers 
by Florence S. Bennett, New Rochelle City Historian. A careful search of 
the Dubois Papers, in Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
and in the New York Archdiocesan Archives, Dunwoodie Seminary, 
Yonkers, New York, has failed to discover this petition or a copy of the 
reply to it. 

15 [bid. 
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be blessed for the celebration of Mass. But the new pastor had 
barely established the routine of his mission visits when circum- 
stances removed him from the scene. Starting about 1836, the 
construction of the Croton Acqueduct was requiring the labor of 
hundreds of Irish Catholic workers, and something had to be done 
te provide them with proper religious ministration. Father Cum- 
miskey was transferred to the new area. Probably the bishop, 
when he made the change, was mindful that another parish in 
New York, St. Paul’s in Harlem, lay much closer to New Rochelle 
than did St. Joseph’s. The new church, opened in the winter of 
1835-36, might care, therefore, for the New Rochelleans and 
Father Cummiskey be spared for the Croton mission. 

St. Paul’s, built for the German Catholics in Harlem, soon be- 
came a rail-head or jumping-off-place for mission trips into West- 
chester, as well as a mecca for suburban Catholics. Harlem, in 
the early days, had been a mission stop similar to New Rochelle, 
visited from time to time by priests on the mission circuits. The 
Reverend S. Walsh, for example, kept records of baptism there 
starting in 1834.1 The first pastor, Father Michael Curran, 
arrived shortly before the completion of the church. Almost im- 
mediately he became a guest of, as well as a host to, New Rochelle 
Catholics. The latter appeared in his church and welcomed him 
on his mission trips to their town. Indeed, the little ntission cir- 
cuit which, under Bishop Dubois, had begun with Father Cum- 
miskey was spreading over a wider area. Winding its way over 
the bumpy and twisting Post Road, it became the dominant reli- 
gious lifeline of the Catholics in New Rochelle from 1836 to 1841. 
By 1838, two years after Father Curran took over, it embraced 
also stops at Throg’s Point and Port Chester.}* 

The outlanders benefited greatly from the opening, in 1837, of 
the “new” Boston Post Road. Straightening out many of the 
tortuous turns of the old highway, it cut down the over-all dis- 
tance to New York from twenty-eight to twenty-three miles. The 
new route branched off the old road just below Drake’s Lane in 


16 Baptismal Register of St. Paul’s Church, East 117th Street, New York, 
Oct. 12, 1834—May 10, 1885, n.p. 

17 The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory for the Year 
of Our Lord 1839 (Baltimore, 1839), p. 107. 
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New Rochelle, at King’s Highway, and went straight down past 
Wolf’s Lane in Pelham, to Split Rock Road and over the present 
New York City line, then crossed Eastchester Creek at the spot 
spanned by a drawbridge, passed by Old Point Comfort Inn, and 
on into the Bronx. St. Paul’s in Harlem was thus five miles 
closer. 

During the first year or so of his pastorate Father Curran 
devoted his main efforts to completing his church and lining up 
his territory. It appears that he confined his missionary activity 
to occasional visits to New Rochelle, where he, too, offered Mass 
for the little congregation in the home of George Govers. Appar- 
ently, however, he had bigger things in mind and was only wait- 
ing for the arrival of an assistant to enable him to put them into 
effect. Thus, when an aide, in the person of Father Bernard 
O’Farrell, arrived in 1838, Father Curran immediately enlarged 
the mission circuit to include Throg’s Point and Port Chester. 
In the following year he farther extended it to embrace a monthly 
visit to Flushing, Long Island. In 1841, however, New Rochelle 
was transferred from St. Paul’s to the newly opened parish of 
St. John’s in Fordham, and with the change the entire West- 
chester circuit saw the last of Father Curran. 

The opening of St. John’s College on Rose Hill, now Fordham, 
signalled the beginning of a new era in the history of the Church 
in New Rochelle. Priests from this seminary now assumed charge 
of the two mission circuits in Westchester, the one along the 
Hudson which most recently had been in the care of Father Cum- 
miskey, the other up the shore of Long Island Sound lately en- 
trusted to Father Curran. The change not only brought the people 
still closer to a church but also gave promise of making a larger 
number of priests available for work in Westchester. The only 
drawback was that St. John’s College was as yet unequal to the 
responsibility. Until it could be firmly established the whole 
territory was again given over to one priest. As a result, New 
Rochelle received fewer missionary visits during 1841 than in the 
previous year, and this in spite of its growing Catholic population. 
The additional numbers had been one of the reasons why George 
Govers, in 1840, had built a larger dwelling on Church Street. 
A painter and decorator, Mr. Govers designed his new home espe- 
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cially for its function as a temporary church. The living room 
was unusually large, and a door was cut directly from the street 
so that the congregation might enter without passing through the 
household itself.18 

In 1842 Bishop Hughes set up the new parish of St. Raymond, 
on Castle Hill Avenue, in the village of West Chester. The first 
church was a converted barn, and Father Felix Vilanus of St. 
John’s College became the pastor. During the next six to eight 
years St. Raymond’s served as the closest church to New Rochelle, 
and it was to its altar that the New Rochelleans made their last 
long trek to attend Mass. Apparently by 1843 other priests were 
available from St. John’s to relieve Father Vilanus of some of 
his mission responsibility. The Westchester territory was divided, 
and Throg’s Point, Yonkers, and Sing Sing were put under other 
priests. Father Vilanus was thus free to concentrate more of his 
time on the area which included, besides his own parish, the Sound 
missions of New Rochelle and Port Chester, and Verplanck’s 
Point on the Hudson. But the organizing talents of Father 
Vilanus were needed elsewhere. Moreover, the bishop evidently 
considered that the West Chester, New Rochelle, and Port Chester 
territories had reached the stage of Catholic development where 
a younger man could take over. Father Vilanus moved to Cold 
Spring, on the west bank of the Hudson, in 1844. The Reverend 
William O’Reilly came, straight from ordination at St. John’s 
Seminary, to take his place. But only from August 1844 to Febru- 
ary 1845. During this half-year the last remaining mission stop 
on the Hudson, Verplanck’s Point, was removed from the juris- 
diction of Father O’Reilly and placed, together with Yonkers and 
Sing Sing, under the Reverend J. Hackett. The field was nar- 
rowing. 

In February 1845 Father O’Reilly moved upstate, and in his 
place the bishop sent a man who became the third founder of the 
Church in the town of New Rochelle, Father Matthew Higgins. 
A native of Ireland, he had crossed the Atlantic to receive his 
later education and ordination at St. John’s. His first assignment, 
in 1844, had been to St. Patrick’s, and it was fresh from the cathe- 


18 Information supplied by Mrs. Mary Fritts, great-granddaughter of 
George Govers, in an interview with the author. 
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dral that he came to take over St. Raymond’s, with its extensive 
mission territory. A determined and enthusiastic young priest, 
he was a natural choice for the hard life of the missionary. The 
first challenge he met in New Rochelle was the need of a church. 
He approached the bishop in the summer of 1845, and met en- 
couragement, although he had no funds. The bishop himself pur- 
chased the land, a site in the center of the then largest Irish 
Catholic section of the town, Drake’s Lane. Thus the Catholics 
acquired on September 10, 1845, a lot on the west side of the 
street, between the Shore Road and St. Joseph Street, extending 
160 feet along the Lane and back to a depth of 500 feet. 

For some time after the purchase of the land nothing could be 
done in the way of construction. Funds were still lacking. Al- 
though eager for a church of their own and willing to do all in 
their power to help, the Irish Catholics in the town were desper- 
ately poor. Only recently uprooted from their native land, they 
struggled for years to establish themselves. Later, when by frugal 
living they had put aside some small savings, they sent them 
back to the old country to feed starving relatives or to buy their 
passage to America. Hence, from an economic point of view this 
first move to secure a church in New Rochelle was ahead of its 
time. The property lay idle for three years, while the need of a 
building grew ever more pressing, and the search for funds 
became ever more desperate. 

The struggle had its personal tragedy. It broke the health of 
the energetic Father Matthew Higgins. Long hours on the roads 
in all weather and the grinding poverty and distress of his parish- 
ioners combined to sap his strength. In addition to his regular 
duties as pastor of St. Raymond’s in West Chester, he rode long 
miles to the missions in Port Chester, Throg’s Point, and New 
Rochelle. Youthful, only two years ordained, he was forced to 
request assistance. 

The Reverend Eugene Maguire, who was also born and edu- 
cated in Ireland and ordained at St. John’s in May 1847, was 
immediately assigned to St. Raymond’s as assistant to Father 
Higgins, to help with the parish duties and on the mission circuit. 
The Reverend Valentine Burgos, ordained in 1845 and subse- 
quently stationed in Ravenswood, Queens, was sent to Port Ches- 
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ter to help from the other end. This popular priest, of Spanish 
descent, took over a little frame building on Main Street which 
the Port Chester Catholics had bought the previous year, and 
from it as a headquarters he paid occasional visits to New 
Rochelle. Thus, New Rochelle, in the middle, was cared for by 
priests from both West Chester and Port Chester during the 
latter part of 1847 and all of 1848. 

It was fortunate that this was possible, for during this period 
the town received its greatest influx of Irish Catholic immigrants. 
Famine was stalking Ireland, leaving little more to the peasantry 
than the alternative of death or flight. Almost 50,000 emigrants 
came out in 1846, more than 100,000 in 1847. In the decade from 
1840 to 1850, 780,000 found haven in the United States.1® In 
New Rochelle, as in the nation as a whole, the immigration bene- 
fited both the nation and the new arrivals. America offered 
asylum; the Irish provided the labor so essential to the rapidly 
expanding national economy. The New Rochelle and Westchester 
County area thus absorbed many thousands of the Irish. In 1846 
the New York State legislature granted permission to the New 
York and New Haven Rail Road Company to construct a right- 
of-way from the Connecticut line to a point near Williamsbridge, 
passing through New Rochelle. The railroad company originally 
had been chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut 
in 1844. The Irish found work on the railroad. 

No wonder that Father Higgins’ health broke when, in addition 
to his expected problems, he was confronted by thousands of 
immigrants. The combined efforts of Fathers Higgins, Maguire, 
and Burgos were scarcely adequate to minister to the vastly ex- 
panded mission during the roaring years of the railroad boom, 
from its start in 1846 until the last of the double track was laid 
through to Port Chester in 1854. With a huge construction camp 
established in the town, New Rochelle saw exciting years. At the 
very beginning: “Mounds of earth were piled high along the 
route. Workmen with their teams were swarming along the line 
under construction. Adjacent pastures were covered with mud. 
Houses that stood in the way were ruthlessly demolished. 


19 Gerald Shaughnessy, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith (New York, 
1925), p. 79. 
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Shanties of the workmen, the majority of whom were Irish, could 
be seen all along the line.”*° Excitement rose to fever pitch when 
it came time to lay the rails. The vast construction gang split 
into sections of specialists, each group urged by its leaders to 
outstrip the others in a clashing, grinding, ever-increasing tempo 
of labor. First, the ties! Whips cracked; horses and oxen 
strained ; and tie-laden wagons rumbled into place. By fives and 
tens the timbers rolled off onto the roadbed. Then an engine 
pushed up flat cars heaped with rails. Men swarmed onto the 
cars to send the long strips of iron clashing down. Track layers 
armed with carry-claws snatched the rails, went forward on the 
run, and laid them in position across the Burnetized ties only a 
minute before laid out on the roadbed. Another crew, equipped 
with spikes, sledges, and fish-plates, went into action, under the 
lashing tongue of the overseers, the moment after the gauger had 
trued the position of the rails. Brawny Irishmen sent the spikes 
thudding home with their swinging sledges. Then bolters moved 
in, making their wrenches spin like flywheels. 

Over and over the operation repeated itself, as the artery of 
steel and iron inched its way along. Finally came the historic 
day when a single track lay completed through to Williamsbridge. 
The first train to be run over the line passed through New 
Rochelle, amid loud celebration, on Christmas Day 1848: 


The streets of the town were thronged with people hurrying 
in the direction of the new railroad to behold the first freight 
and passenger train drawn by locomotive power to pass 
through New Rochelle. The fact that it was winter, and the 
weather very cold, was ignored in the eagerness to behold 
the iron monster. . . . The crowd felt a thrill of excitement 
as they glimpsed the locomotive puffing and panting. On 
came the train bearing officials of the road and selected guests, 
gliding over the crude rails and finally vanishing in the dis- 
tance. Nothing occurred to mar the success as far as the road 
was concerned, but havoc had been created among the ani- 
mals who careened in a mad effort to escape from the dreadful 
black monster. A contemporary account says horses reared 
and snorted, taxing the strength of drivers to control their 
terror. Dogs fled to safety as fast as possible, and as far as 


20 New Rochelle Standard-Star, May 27, 1937, article, “New Rochelle, 
1800-1880,” by Florence Bennett. 
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possible. The human beholders, however, thought they had 
indeed witnessed one of the greatest marvels of the ages.?! 


With the completion of the first track in 1848, some of the Irish 
laborers were laid off their jobs. Many of these remained on in 
the community, moving over from the construction camp to the 
Drake’s Lane area, already thickly settled with Irish Catholics. 
Those who remained on the railroad were divided: some moved 
on to Port Chester to another construction camp, while the other 
group found employment in operating the line. Some of these 
latter also remained in New Rochelle.” 

Meanwhile the priests struggled to provide spiritual nourish- 
ment for the impoverished workmen. Gradually Father Higgins’ 
health sank, leaving his two assistants to shoulder the responsi- 
bility. The baptismal register of St. Raymond’s bears striking 
evidence of their zeal, especially in its entries for June 1847 made 
by Father Burgos.** Moreover, the two assistants strove to carry 
through to completion the plans made by their pastor, in 1845, 
to build a church in the town. Eventually Father Maguire suc- 
ceeded in raising the necessary money among the immigrant Irish 
laborers, and thus it was that during the summer or autumn of 
1848 he was able to begin construction of a church. Unfortunately 
the man who had been the moving spirit behind the project from 
its very inception, Father Matthew Higgins, was not there to 
witness its completion. In August 1848, after receiving a leave of 
absence on account of ill health, he sailed for Ireland, there to 
die a broken man in the following year. The unpretentious one- 
story edifice, of yellow brick, that rose on Drake’s Lane in the 
winter of 1848 was a memorial to his vision. Fittingly it was 
named St. Matthew’s. 

The new church was small, the smallest of the six churches in 
New Rochelle at the time, and probably did not seat more than 
one hundred and fifty people. Whenever either Father Maguire 


21 /bid. 

22 Information supplied by Mr. William Doyle in an interview with the 
author. Mr. Doyle was born in Port Chester in 1853 and moved to New 
Rochelle in 1874. 

23 Numerous entries in the Baptismal Record of St. Raymond’s Church, 
Castle Hill Avenue, Bronx, New York, for this period indicate that Father 
Burgos made frequent trips from Port Chester. 
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or Father Burgos visited it, the little building was scarcely large 
enough for its congregation. And, unfortunately, the priests could 
not visit it every Sunday. New Rochelle was still officially only 
a mission stop, with neither pastor nor rectory. As often as possi- 
ble Father Burgos came down from Port Chester, spending 
Saturday night in the home of George Govers. Meanwhile, in 
St. Raymond’s, Father Maguire was finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult, owing to the growth of his own parish and that of the mis- 
sion at nearby Throg’s Point, to continue making the long trips 
to New Rochelle. On some Sundays, therefore, there was no 
Mass, and the Catholic families resorted to the old custom of 
treking down to Fordham, and sometimes even to old St. Pat- 
rick’s. To be sure, stage coaches, sailing vessels on the Sound, 
and the new railroad were at hand, but the Irish were too poor 
to afford such luxuries. 

Bishop Hughes was eager to find a replacement for Father 
Higgins. Accordingly, he appointed as pastor of the Church of 
Our Lady of Mercy, in Port Chester, and its mission at New 
Rochelle the Reverend Edward J. O’Reilly, on the very day of 
his ordination from St. John’s Seminary, in September 1848. 
Father Burgos, whom the new pastor was to replace, evidently 
remained on in Port Chester through the rest of the year, before 
taking up his new station at old St. Patrick’s. Subsequently he 
departed for the Illinois missions, and his name thus disappears 
from the local records. Father Maguire, from St. Raymond’s, 
continued to assist Father O’Reilly for a short time, until he, too, 
withdrew from New Rochelle. 

The new pastor thus had a gradual acclimation to the responsi- 
bilities of mission labor. In New Rochelle, for example, his visits 
were first made at monthly intervals, but then as Father Burgos 
left for the city and Father Maguire became more and more 
engrossed in his work at Throg’s Point, the visits grew more 
frequent. On all sides, in fact, the year 1849 proved a busy one 
for Father O’Reilly. When the bishop assigned him to Port 
Chester it was intended that he take full charge of New Rochelle 
also. Little consideration had been given to additional mission 
requirements. But early in 1849 Father O’Reilly observed that 
many Catholics were settling in the outlying areas of Mamaroneck 
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and Tuckahoe. He requested permission to visit them also. Later 
in the same year he extended his tours to include White Plains, 
whence the Catholics had been walking all the way to Port Chester 
to attend Sunday Mass. Once every month he traveled over to 
White Plains to offer Mass in the homes of various members of 
his new congregation. 

Thus the new mission territories of Mamaroneck, Tuckahoe, 
and White Plains were opening up to divert the attention of the 
young priest just at the time when his arrival in the county was 
intended to provide New Rochelleans with regular religious 
ministration. There were not enough priests to go around, and 
therefore the Catholics of New Rochelle still occasionally depend- 
ed on their legs to carry them to Mass in the city. Yet the situa- 
tion had its blessings. Father O’Reilly, while roving about from 
his headquarters in Port Chester, noted that his New Rochelle 
congregation was likely to increase more rapidly than that in Port 
Chester, where he had his rectory. Accordingly, in October 1849, 
he transferred his residence to New Rochelle and made the town 
the center for his mission work. The date was memorable. For 
the first time in its history the town had a Catholic parish and a 
resident pastor. The mission period was fading. 

Father O’Reilly, despite his other mission commitments, set 
to work immediately to establish the new parish on a sound basis. 
It was probably he who opened a cemetery where Catholics could 
inter their dead in consecrated ground.** Directly in back of the 
little church, the plot covered about two acres. It is known today 
as the Old Catholic Cemetery. Prior to its establishment the 
Catholics of the town were buried either in Protestant cemeteries 
or wherever else they could be interred. And the mortality of the 
immigrants, survivors of famine and fever in the old country 
and of the rigors of the ocean crossing on their way to the new, 
was appalling. 

For the living the new pastor strove to provide proper church 
facilities. In each mission station he organized the Catholic fami- 
lies on a community basis and led them in persistent efforts to 
erect their own churches. Between 1850 and 1852 he carried on 


24 The exact date of the establishment of this cemetery is unknown. 
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successfully two building operations, in widely separated com- 
munities. The first was in New Rochelle, where his congregation 
was suffering acutely from overcrowding in the little church. The 
Catholic population of the town was growing so fast that almost 
from its completion, in 1848, St. Matthew’s was inadequate. 
Accordingly, Father O’Reilly undertook to raise a further fund 
for the enlarging of the structure. When they were completed 
in 1852 the alterations raised the seating capacity to two hundred 
and forty. In White Plains the young pastor, with the help of 
the ordinary, now Archbishop Hughes, purchased a plot of land 
for a church, which he saw rise early in 1853. 

The results of such energetic ministration, in New Rochelle at 
least, were striking. Some idea of the increase in Catholic life 
in the town may be gained from the following statistics :* 


Baptisms Marriages 
1849 68 26 
1850 82 31 
1851 134 37 


Not all the baptisms were of new-born children. A study of the 
earliest records of the parish indicates that Father O’Reilly re- 
ceived into the Church a number of adults. One of the most strik- 
ing of these conversions had its outcome in a marriage that be- 
came an outstanding social event in Catholic circles. The convert 
was Miss Mary Willis, grand-niece of James Willis, first lieu- 
tenant, New Rochelle Company, First Regiment of Westchester 
County Militia. The regiment, under Colonel Joseph Drake, had 
fought in the Revolution. On May 1, 1853, Father O’Reilly 
united in marriage Miss Willis and George P. Govers, eldest son 
of the Mr. and Mrs. George Govers who had figured so outstand- 
ingly throughout the early history of Catholic beginnings in the 
town. 

The increased Catholic activity in the town brought with it 


2 Statistics compiled by the author from New Rochelle entries in Father 
O’Reilly’s “Record of Baptisms and Marriages at Port Chester, New Ro- 
chelle, White Plains (Mamaroneck and Tuckahoe), from a.d. 1848.” The 
“Record”, preserved in the archives of Blessed Sacrament Church, New 
Rochelle, contains valuable information about the Catholic history of the 
area. Many of the names of the oldest Catholic families of the town appear 
on the first pages. 
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several problems. One was to provide for educating the children, 
another to secure more cemetery space for burying the dead. Over 
the years the educational question was to become a bitter issue 
between the Catholics and their fellow townspeople. Dispute arose 
as early as 1853, when Catholics protested that their children 
were obliged to read the Protestant Bible in the public school. 
A letter, appearing in the Westchester News and signed merely 
“A Citizen” noted “the opposition of the Roman Catholics to the 
Bible in the common schools.”*6 The matter must have been 
causing high feelings even before that time. The following news 
item appeared in the Westchester News on June 10, 1853, printed 
under the heading “Local Intelligence”’ : 


New Rochelle: New Roman Catholic School: The Reverend 
E. J. O’Reilly is endeavoring to build a school-house in con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic Church in this village. The 
school will be free for all who are not able to pay, and for 
others whose means enable them to do so, the charge will 
scarcely be more than nominal. Trusting to the kindness and 
liberality, as well as zeal for the education of youth, which 
characterize our citizens, he has called upon a few gentlemen, 
and he has every reason to be gratified by the readiness and 
generousity with which they have entered into his plans for 
the diffusion of education. . . . It is expected that within two 
weeks, a lot will be purchased and the erection of the school- 
house begun. The dimensions of the building will -be twenty 
feet front and thirty feet deep, and it will be plain and sub- 
stantial.?* 


The reaction of the first few gentlemen upon whom Father 
O’Reilly called was not to be typical of the town. A storm of 
protest arose, and the pages of the next issue of the newspaper 
contain two strong-worded protests over “A Protestant public 
appealed to for the means to establish a Romish school!” One 
of the letters called the attention of the general public to the fact 
that: 

The school to be established is to be a purely Romish school. 

The Bible will be excluded from it. The Romish catechism 


will be taught. The children admitted will be trained to wor- 
ship the Virgin Mary and the Saints. Prayers to the “Queen 


26 Westchester News, June 17, 1853. 
27 [bid., June 10, 1853. 
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of Heaven” will form the staple at the opening and closing 
of the school. Attendance at confession will be encouraged ; 
and sooner or later will be preemptorily required.*® 


Another indignantly stated: 


Believing the confessional to be an engine of vast moral power, 
and at the same time one that exerts a most demoralizing in- 
fluence, I cannot contribute thus to its support.”® 


Apparently the main point of the controversy was over the appeal 
for “Protestant dollars”, as one correspondent who signed himself 
“A Friend of Truth” noted: “If the Reverend gentleman con- 
cerned were to confine himself to his own communion in his call 
for aid, of course no objection could be made to it.”°° Never- 
theless, the alarming tone of the letters serves as a unique com- 
mentary on the time and brings out all the misconceptions and 
suspicions which the Protestants had of their Catholic neighbors. 
That the protest was effective may be gathered from a notice in 
the Westchester News on July 1, 1853, to the effect that the paper 
would refrain from further agitation of the Catholic school ques- 
tion. The decision was itself partial since the editor had already 
published two anonymous letters attacking Father O’Reilly and 
his project and now refused to print the priest’s reply. In nearby 
White Plains the editor of the Eastern State Journal proved more 
tractable and, on the urging of some of Father O’Reilly’s parish- 
ioners, published the full text of the rather spirited letter. In it 
the priest observed: 
Catholics do not pretend to disguise the fact that they are not 
satisfied with the present system of Common Schools . 
they are in this predicament that they are obliged to pay 
their share for them on the one hand, while on the other 
their honest convictions debar them from making use of them 
if they can possibly avoid it. . . . This school is indeed in- 
tended for the use of the children of Catholic parents, and 
most assuredly these children will not be taught to despise 
any doctrine which those parents believe in and revere. .. . 
I rejoice as a “Romish priest” . . . that those who have 
thought proper to hold up my conduct to public hatred have 


28 Jbid., June 17, 1853. 
29 [hid. 
30 [bid. 
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brought no other charge against me than that . . . I am doing 
my best to rescue the young from the dangers of ignorance 
and bad example.*! 


Yet, despite Father O’Reilly’s enthusiasm and his energetic de- 
fense of his own reputation, the project of a school failed, and 
another decade and a half were to pass before a second attempt 
was made to open a parochial school. Meanwhile Father O’Reilly 
turned his attention to securing more space for cemetery pur- 
poses, and Archbishop Hughes purchased for him several lots 
on what had been the old Lyell tract just around the corner’ from 
the church. 

Like his predecessor, the Reverend Matthew Higgins, Father 
O’Reilly wore himself out making the long journeys among his 
widely scattered flock, and struggling to raise funds to carry on 
building operations. During 1852 the first signs of strain had 
been noted, and the Reverend James Coyle, ordained in March 
1852 at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, was sent directly to New 
Rochelle to assist him. The assistance came too late. The damage 
was already done. His health shattered, Father O’Reilly removed 
to the city in October 1853 to the Church of St. Mary. Thus 
passed from the scene the fourth of the pioneer priests of New 
Rochelle, leaving to his successor a well-organized and flourishing 
Catholic organization both in New Rochelle, and in the missions 
of White Plains, Mamaroneck and Port Chester. 

In October 1853 the Reverend Thomas McLoughlin suc- 
ceeded to the pastorate of New Rochelle and its missions. “Old 
Father Tom,” as he later came to be known affectionately by the 
people of New Rochelle, was the last and the greatest of the 
pioneers. In a very real sense, the history of St. Matthew’s Parish 
is the history of Father McLoughlin, for it was through his tire- 
less efforts during forty-eight years of faithful labor that the 
parish became the vital and meaningful center of the lives of the 
Catholics of New Rochelle. Pages could be written on the activi- 
ties of this heroic man whose mission extended from the town 
of West Chester to Stamford, Connecticut, and from the Hudson 
River to Long Island Sound. 


31 Eastern State Journal, July 15, 1853. 
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During his turbulent pastorate the immigrant Irish Catholics 
first felt the full impact of Know-Nothingism. For years flames 
of hate divided the town between the established Huguenot fami- 
lies and these newly arrived Irish Catholics. Mob violence and 
terrorism were rampant, until the Irish finally organized them- 
selves into defensive societies which forced the Know-Nothings 
to respect their rights. 

When the Civil War broke out, submerging for the time these 
symptoms of bigotry, the community still remained divided, one 
segment taking sides for, the other against the war. Father 
McLoughlin led the forces of patriotism and demonstrated his 
own willingness to serve by taking over religious responsibility 
for Catholic soldiers confined at the military hospital at Fort 
Slocum. With the conclusion of hostilities, Father Tom turned 
his energies to establishing a parochial school for his growing 
parish. Although still riding out on his long mission circuit 
throughout the county and still visiting the sick and dying at the 
Fort Slocum hospital, he was always equal to handling several 
big matters at one time. Thus it was that in the autumn of 1866 
St. Matthew’s Academy, capably staffed by Sisters of Charity, 
first opened its doors. It was the second parochial school to be 
founded in Westchester County. During the next ten years its 
annual enrollment mounted to 188 pupils. 

As his parishioners continued to grow in number the pastor 
had to face the necessity of building a new church. In addition, 
the center of population of the town was moving north and east. 
After long deliberation, Father McLoughlin purchased a site on 
Centre Avenue and there, in 1874, Archbishop McCloskey dedi- 
cated a large edifice of wood construction, renamed the Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The strain of financing the new church 
building was so great that the parish could no longer support 
the sisters, and thus the thriving parochial school had to be 
closed down. In the short decade of its existence it had educated 
hundreds of children, supplied four vocations to the religious life, 
and exerted a strong influence in the community. 


32 Information supplied by the Honorable Vincent de Paul Crennan in 
interviews with the author. Judge Crennan’s mother, Mary Jane Cosgrove, 
was born in New Rochelle, May 25, 1840. Many additional details were 
gained in interviews with the Misses Mary, Sarah, and Annie Tynan. 
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When the Catholic children returned to the public schools, re- 
action and intolerance flared up anew. Petty discriminations 
against them were widespread in the classrooms, the most annoy- 
ing grievance being the insistence of the teachers that they listen 
attentively to the reading of the Protestant Bible and join in 
Protestant prayers. The Catholic parents protested, without avail, 
to the teachers. Eventually the fight was carried to the local 
board of education. Once again the town was divided in religious 
controversy. Father McLoughlin led his people against the com- 
bined array of school teachers, ministers, and the board of educa- 
tion, all of whom were militant Protestants. In 1877 the Catho- 
lics drew up a petition requesting permission of the board to 
have the Douay Bible read to the Catholic children, and to permit 
the latter to say Catholic prayers. It was refused. Instead, in 
1878, the board did away altogether with Bible reading and 
prayer in the schools, a solution scarcely pleasing to Father 
McLoughlin. When the Protestant ministers of the town declined 
to support him in protest, he addressed a letter to the Protestant 
parents begging them to vote to have the Bible reinstated. He 
then wrote to the board: 


You know that [our petition] not only did not wish the Bible 
thrown out, but that on the contrary it desired it kept in the 
school, both for Protestants and for Catholics. This wish I 
now renew, and beg your Board to retain the Protestant 
Bible and Protestant prayers for the Protestant children; 
and this even if you do not feel warranted, in the present 
prejudiced state of public opinion, in permitting the Catholic 
Bible and Catholic prayers for Catholic children under ap- 
proved Catholic teachers. Catholics are willing to forego 
although not to renounce some of their rights if they can 
thereby save the school from losing its Christian character, 
and prevent it from altogether putting on the garb of God- 
lessness.*% 


Although some few Protestants of the village rallied to Father 
McLoughlin’s support, the community as a whole remained hostile 
and intolerant, and the board’s decision unchanged. 

In 1878 the Catholics tried to persuade the board of education 
to appoint a Catholic teacher to Trinity School. Refusal again, 


33 Eastern State Journal, May 16, 1879. 
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with a persistence that could only be interpreted as a symptom 
of bigotry when it was common knowledge that about one-third 
of the pupils were Catholic.44 The Catholics, nevertheless, al- 
though unable to support a school of their own because of the 
huge debt upon their new church, were determined to hasten the 
day when they could be free from injustice. In the spring of 1879 
the men of the parish tore down the old yellow brick church, 
still standing unsold in Drake’s Lane, and with hands half-fearful 
lest there be some sacrilege in the work of razing a church, carted 
the bricks behind teams of horses and oxen across the fields and 
up the road to a spot just north of the new church, on Centre 
Avenue. There they erected a new school building which, when 
completed, was offered by Father McLoughlin to the board of 
education for use, free of rent, during school hours, if the board 
would but appoint two Catholic teachers to work under the board’s 
direct supervision, just as at the public school in Trinity Street. 
The answer was again “No”. In a letter addressed to the Prot- 
estant people of the town, Father McLoughlin took up the 
challenge : 
It is so shortsighted in face of the past growth, and the still 
greater prospective growth of Catholics in this town. The 
day is past when they can be ignored or despised, or their 
rights trampled on without at least a manly protest... . 
There are a thousand ways in which, and a thousand reasons 
why Catholics can never be reconciled to have their children 
educated in the public schools as now constituted; and there 
are just as many reasons why Protestants should not use the 
power they have, as the majority, in tyranically forcing them 
to it, and putting upon them an injustice which ought to 
make every Protestant in the town ashamed.*® 
Their children discriminated against in the public schools, their 
own petitions rejected and their efforts to seek a solution rebuffed, 
their finances too poor to permit independent action, the Catholic 
citizens then took the only other course of action open to them. 
In the elections to the School Board, held in 1880, they tried 
unsuccessfully to elect one or more of their candidates to it. They 
must have come close to achieving success, for the New Rochelle 


34 [bid. 
35 [bid. 
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Press of the following year reminded its Protestant readers of the 
event, and warned them: 


The school election will be held on the first Monday in April, 
and we warn all lovers of our Public Schools not to be caught 
napping. Let them take warning from last year and be prompt 
and ready to crush out any attempt to elect a Catholic school 
ticket. We want no Sectarian influences in the school work. 
Voters beware, your enemy never sleeps.*® 


Although the Catholic “enemy” were vigilant, they saw plainly 
that the Protestants would never yield and being in the majority 
would long control the situation. Thus they reluctantly aban- 
doned their attempts to gain justice in the public schools, and 
redoubled their efforts to open a parish school. In September 1882 
they surmounted the financial obstacles and opened the little St. 
Matthew’s School. It has three lay teachers and one hundred and 
fifty pupils. One year later its financial success was assured when 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, impressed by the courage of the parishioners 
in wrestling with their debt, paid off the total indebtedness of the 
church. The parish school expanded, and by 1885 it had four lay 
teachers and two hundred and twenty-seven pupils. To celebrate 
his victory over intolerance, and to underscore his thoughts on 
educational philosophy, Father Tom decorated the outside walls 
of the little school with such thoughts as “Education without 
Religion! The loss of the Soul! The Ruin of the Republic!” An- 
other stated that “Religion, the basis of Morality, is the First and 
Most Necessary Element in Education!” 


The religious controversy over education thus resolved, the 
future seemed prosperous until, suddenly, misfortune once again! 
In June 1890 a bolt of lightning struck the steeple of Blessed 
Sacrament Church, setting a fire that burned the wooden structure 
to the ground. Only the bell was saved. A temporary structure 
was added to the rear of the parish school, and the latter was 
converted to use as a church. Back again to the public school 
went the Catholic children, and back again went Father McLough- 
lin, then sixty-four years old, and his parishioners, to begin all 
over again. Years passed, and the building fund grew but slowly. 


36 New Rochelle Press, March 26, 1881. 
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In 1893 the Iselin family, who had a difference with Father 
McLoughlin, erected St. Gabriel’s Church in the northern section 
of town. For it Archbishop Corrigan created a new parish. The 
new edifice relieved the burden of overcrowding in the temporary 
little church of the Blessed Sacrament, but with the loss of many 
parishioners it also made the job of raising the needed funds to 
rebuild seem almost impossible. With a determination born of 
past adversity, the congregation waged a seven-year struggle to 
raise the funds and were rewarded in 1897 by the dedication of 
a large white granite edifice. The fact that Father McLoughlin 
succeeded in completing the new Blessed Sacrament Church with- 
out the assistance of large donations from wealthy citizens made 
its dedication highly impressive. It also was symbolic of the grow- 
ing force of Catholicism in the town, which in the same year saw 
St. Gabriel’s opening a parochial school, staffed by Sisters of 
Charity, and the Ursuline Nuns of St. Teresa moving in to estab- 
lish an academy for young women. The Catholic Church in New 
Rochelle had come of age. 

By the close of the nineteenth century the Catholics had two 
new churches, a parochial school, and a select academy for young 
women; they had established such lay groups as the Holy Name 
Society and the Knights of Columbus; and they had gained, for 
the first time in 1899, the last step in total integration in the 
community by electing a Catholic, Michael J. Dillon, to be the 
first mayor of the city. Such integration fused the growth of the 
Catholic Church with that of the City of New Rochelle, for the 
latter had made equally great progress during the century. The 
fusion, or community of interest, was inevitable when we con- 
sider that from its nucleus of a few, struggling French and Irish, 
the Catholics by 1900 numbered 6,000 out of a total population 
of 14,000.37 


37 New Rochelle Standard-Star, April 25, 1924. 
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A list of the names of the missionary and parish priests who 
attended the Catholics in New Rochelle, from the earliest days 
until the opening of the second parish. 


Missionary 
Missionary 
Asst. 
Missionary 
Temporary 
Missionary 
Asst. 

Asst. 

Ist Pastor 
Asst. 

2nd Pastor 
Asst. 

Asst. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


James Cummiskey 
Michael Curran 
Bernard O’Farrell 
Felix Vilanus 
William O’Reilly 
Matthew Higgins 
Eugene Maguire 
Valentine Burgos 
E. J. O’Reilly 
James Coyle 
Thomas McLoughlin 
M. Dowling 
Edmund J. Power 


Jan. 
Jun. 
Jun. 


Aug. 


Feb. 
May 
May 


Sept. 


Jun. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


1833 - Jun. 
1836 - 
1838 - 


1841 - Aug. 


1844 - Feb. 


1845 - Aug. 


1847 - Oct. 
1847 - Dec. 
1848 - Oct. 


1852 - Nov. 


1853 - Dec. 


1853 - Aug. 


1888 - Jun. 


1836 
1841 
1839 
1844 
1845 
1848 
1849 
1848 
1853 
1853 
1902 
1855 
1892 





NECROLOGY 
George J. Gillespie, Sr. 


The Right Reverend E. Roberts Moore 
The Right Reverend John A. Nageleisen 
Frederick R. Ryan 

Agnes A. Saul 
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UNITED STATES CATHOLIC HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Honorary President 


His EMINENCE FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, D.D. 
Archbishop of New York 


President 
A. Paut Levack, Pa.D. 


Vice President 
Tue Ricut ReveREND PHi.ip J. Furtone, Px.D. 


Treasurer 
Cuarces H. RIpper 


Secretary 
GeorceE B. Farcis 


Editor of Publications 
Tue REVEREND JAMES A. Reyno tps, Pu.D. 


Directors 

(Term Expires 1953) (Term Expires 1954) 
JoserH C. DriscoLi AcFreD B. CapLey 
Tue Rt. Rev. Tuomas J. Tue Rev. Joun H. HarrincTon 

McManoy, S.T.D. THE Rev. Josep N. Moopy, 
Joun J. Meno, Pu.D. Pu.D. 
ArTHUR F. J. Remy, Px.D. Rev. BrotHer B. Tuomas, 
F.S.C., Px.D. 


(Term Expires 1955) 
F. SADLIER DINGER 
Tue Rev. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J., Pu.D. 
RicHarp Rem, Litrt.D. 
Leo R. Ryan, Pu.D. 
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MEMBERS, 1952-53 


Barnes, John 

Barnwell, The Kev. Robert J. 

Barrett, Nicholas J. 

Beaudry, F. R. 

Belsjoe, Miss Helen 

Bennett, Col. John J. 

Benziger, Bernard A. 

Benziger, Bruno 

Blust, The Rev. Raymond E. 

Brady, The Rev. Joseph H. 

Bramer, John Philip 

Brennan, Miss Lucy A. 

Brennan, Thomas 

Broderick, David C. 

Brosnan, John F. 

Browne, The Rev. Henry J. 

Brusotti, Albert A. 

Byrne, Miss Harriet R. 

Cadley, Alfred B. 

Campbell, Francis P. 

Capuchin Fathers, Mt. Calvary, 
Wisconsin 

Capuchin Fathers, New York, 
New York 

Carleton, Mrs. Robert A. W. 

Carley, The Rev. Edward B., Jr. 

Carroll, P. A. 

Cawley, John P. 

Clark, Miss Eleanor D. 

Code, The Rev. Joseph B. 

Collier, Mrs. Robert J. 

Conger, The Hon. Edward A. 

Connor, Joseph P., Jr. 

Connorton, Dr. John V. 

Conover, Milton 

Cornelis, Edward J. 

Costello, The Rev. Charles A. 

Cox, Joseph A. 

Cuddihy, Arthur B. 

Cullen, The Rev. William J. 

Cunneen, John J. 

Cunningham, Brother Basil 

D’Albora, Dr. John B. 

Daly, M. A. 


D’Arcy, James F. 

Dengler, Theobald J. 

Dinger, F. Sadlier 

Dore, The Hon. Edward S. 

Dougherty, Joseph P. 

Driscoll, Mrs. John M. 

Driscoll, Joseph C. 

Duffy, James P. B. 

Duffy, Miss Marietta M. 

Durning, Harry M. 

Dwight, John 

Ellis, The Rev. John Tracy 

Fargis, George B. 

Farley, The Hon. James A. 

Finn, The Very Rev. John J. 

Fitch, Miss Eleanor Sherman 

Fitzgerald, James L. 

Flannelly, The Most Rev. 
Joseph F. 

Fletcher, The Rev. William J., 
5.5. 

Franciscan Fathers, Santa Bar- 
bara, California 

Freund, Mrs. Otto 

Fritz, Miss Rosina B. 

Furlong, The Right Rev. 
Philip J. 

Gariepy, John R. 

Giannotta, Rosario O., Ph.D. 

Gilligan, William 

Glimm, The Rev. F. X. 

Grady, W. E., Jr. 

Grant, Miss Dorothy Fremont 

Green, Lawrence C. 

Griffin, William V. 

Haire, Andrew J. 

Halperin, Mrs. Mary 

Harrington, James J. 

Harrington, The Rev. John H. 

Hauser, Alfred F. 

Hauser, Mrs. Alfred F. 

Hayes, Edward F. 

Hayes, James V. 

Hayward, Dr. V. S. 
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Heffernan, Neil T. 

Heffernan, William J. 

Heide, Herman L. 

Henderson, Mrs. Harold G. 

Hennessy, Miss Frances 

Herbermann, Charles G., Jr. 

Herbermann, Elizabeth P. 

Hicks, The Rev. Harold E. 

Hodson, George L. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Thomas A. 

Hoguet, Robert L. 

Hoogstraet, R. W. 

Hopkins, The Rev. Vincent C., 
S.J. 

Hughes, Mrs. Joseph E. 

Joliet, Mrs. A. L. 

Kavanagh, Dr. Vincent 

Keane, Dr. Willard T. 

Keller, Jacob L. 

Keller, The Rev. William 

Kelly, John C. 

Kelly, The Rev. Thomas J. 

Kelly, William J. 

Kenedy, Arthur Reid 

King, Miss Ethel 

King, Miss Olive 

Kinkead, The Hon. Eugene F. 

Lagonegro, Harry J. 

Lee, The Rev. Charles 

Levack, A. Paul 

Levins, Miss Julia Mary 

Linehan, Paul H. 

Lutkemeier, The Rev. G., 
C.PP.S. 

Magee, William J. 

Maher, Jeremiah F. 

Mahoney, Jeremiah T. 

Mangan, John J. 

Matheson, Mrs. H. M. 

Mathews, The Rev. Stanley G. 

Meade, Miss Mary E. 

Mendes, Henry E. 

Meng, Dr. John J. 

Molloy, The Most Rev. 
Thomas E. 


Moody, John 

Moody, The Rev. Joseph N. 

Moran, Edward L. 

Morris, Arthur J. 

Morrissey, Miss Elizabeth A. 

Morrissey, Michael A. 

Murray, Thomas E. 

McCue, Thomas E. 

McDonald, George 

McDonnell, The Most Rev. 
Thomas J. 

McEntegart, Miss Catherine J. 

McIntyre, His Eminence James 
Francis Cardinal 

McLarney, Miss Alice 

McLaughlin, The Rev. Lalor 

McMahon The Right Rev. 
Thomas J. 

McNamara, The Rev. Robert F. 

Naab, J. M. 

Niemeyer, Diederich J. 

Niemeyer, George J. 

Nugent, The Rev. Arthur F. 

O’Brien, The Rev. John E. 

O’Connor, Basil 

O’Connor, John J. 

O’Connor, The Rev. John P. 

O’Donnell, The Right Rev. 
John J. 

O’Donnell, The Rev. Joseph M., 
C.M. 

O’Flaherty, The Rev. Patrick D. 

O’Grady, Henry J. 

O’Rourke, Miss Regina F. 

Parsons, The Rev. Wilfrid, S.J. 

Paulmann, Fred H. 

Peppard, Miss Mary 

Phelan, J. H., K.S:G. 


Powers, Martin T. 
Purtell, J. A. 
Quigley, Martin 
Quinn, Clement P. 


Redemptorist Fathers, The Ar- 
chivist, Baltimore Province 
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Redemptorist Fathers, Very Rev. 
Fr. Provincial, N. Y., N. Y. 

Reddy, Miss Lillian 

Reid, Richard, Litt.D. 

Remy, Dr. Arthur F. J. 

Repp, Mrs. J. D. 

Reynolds, The Rev. James A. 

Ridder, Charles H. 

Riley, Mrs. Edward J. 

Rodriguez, The Rev. Arnold L., 
O.F.M. 

Ross, T. J. 

Ryan, Leo R., 

Sansone, Peter A. 

Sarsfield, Thomas A. 

Scanlan, The Right Rev. 
Arthur J. 

Scott, Joseph 

Scudder, Frederick J. 

Selinka, Nicholas M. 

Serven, Isaac A. 

Sharp, The Rev. John K. 

Shiels, The Rev. W. Eugene, 
S.]. 

Smith, Thomas J. 
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Smith, W. Russell 

Society of Jesus, Very Rev. 
Father Provincial, New York, 
N. Y. 

Spellman, His Eminence Francis 
J. Cardinal 

Staib, Arthur 

Stephens, Francis Xavier, Jr. 

Talbot, The Very Rev. F. X., 
S.J. 

Trew, Miss Frances L. 

Tubbs, Leonard G. 

Undreiner, The Rev. George J. 

Valente, Mr. Justice Louis A. 

Verrette, The Rev. Adrian 

Vincentia Guild, New York, 
N. Y. 

Walker, The Rev. J. B., O.P. P 

Whalen, Frank D. 

Wickham, Dr. George S. 

Wixted, William G. 

Zaplotnik, The Right Rev. 
John L. 

Zema, Ernest A. 

Zurmuhlen, Frederick H. 
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INSTITUTION MEMBERS 


VATICAN LIBRARY 

GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY, ROME 

ALBERTUS MaGNnus CoLLece, NEw Haven, CONNECTICUT 

ALMA COLLEGE LIBRARY, ALMA, CALIFORNIA 

AMERICAN Ir1IsH HistoricaL Society, New Yorx, New York 

ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC HicH ScHooL, WHITE PLains, NEw 

YorK 

AssuMPTION ABBEY, RICHARDTON, NortH DAKOTA 

BAKER MEMorIAL LiprAry, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 

BELLARMINE COLLEGE LisrRARy, PLAttspurG, NEw York 

Boston Co.LLece Lisrary, CHESTNUT HILL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Pustiic Liprary, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, NEw YorkK 

BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, FACULTY LIBRARY, BROOKLYN, 
New York 

CALDWELL COLLEGE, CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 

Canisius CoLLeEGe Lisprary, BUFFALO, NEw YorK 

CARDINAL Hayes Hicu Scuoor Lisrary, New York, New York 

CATHEDRAL COLLEGE Lisprary, NEw York, New York 

CINCINNATI Pusiic Lisrary, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

CLEVELAND Pustic Lisrary, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

CoLuMBIA UNIvERSITY Lisrary, NEw York, New York 

CoLLEGE Notre DAME OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 

CoNCEPTION COLLEGE LiprARY, CONCEPTION, Missouri 

DuKe UNrversity Lisrary, DurHAM, NoRTH CAROLINA 

DuUNBARTON COLLEGE Liprary, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE Lisrary, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Enocu Pratr Free Lisrary, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

FATHERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, NEw York, New York 

ForpDHAM UNIveRSITY LisraRy, NEw York, NEw York 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

GOoNZAGA UNIVERSITY, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Goop CounsEL CoLLeGceE, WHITE PLains, NEw YorxK 

HarvArRD CoLLEGE LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Hoty Cross CoLLece, WoRcESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hoty Famity Convent, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE, IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 

IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SEMINARY, DARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 

JoHN CarroL_y UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Joint UNiversity Lipraries, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

KENRICK SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Missouri 

LADYCLIFF COLLEGE, HIGHLAND FALts, NEw YorK 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 

Loras COLLEGE, DuBUQUE, Iowa 

LoyoLa COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

LoyoLa UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

LoyoLa UNIvERSITy, NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

LoyoLta UNIVERSITY OF Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEw YorkK, New YorxK 

MARIAN COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

MARYCREST COLLEGE LIBRARY, DAVENPORT, IOWA 

MARyYGROVE COLLEGE, DetTroIT, MICHIGAN 

MARYMOUNT COLLEGE LisrarRy, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

MILWAUKEE Pus tic Lisrary, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

MINNESOTA HisToricaL Society, St. PAuL 

Mr. St. JosePpH Co.tece, Mr. St. JosepH, OHIO 

Mr. St. Mary Coiiece, Hooksett, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. St. Mary’s CoLLece, EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND 

Mr. St. ScHoLastica CoLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 

Mt. St. Vincent ACADEMY, TUXEDO PARK, NEw YorK 

Mr. St. Vincent CoLtece, New York, NEw York 

MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, KALAMAz00o CouNTy, MICHIGAN 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 

New RocuHeE.te, CoLLtece or, New RocHeELLe, New York 

News Service, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
WasuHIncTon, D.C. 

New YorK Historica Society, NEw YorxK, New York 

New York University, New York, NEw YorxK 

Onto State UNiversity Lisrary, CoLumsus, OHI0 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

Pustic Lrprary, Civic CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

RockHurst CoLLece, Kansas City, Missouri 

Rosary CoLvece, River Forest, ILLINots 

ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 

RutTcers UNIversity, NEw Brunswick, New JERSEY 

SacreD Heart ScHoot or EpucaTion, FALt River, Massa- 
CHUSETTS 

SantTA CLARA UNIVERSITY, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 

St. ANDREW’s SEMINARY, ROCHESTER, NEw YorkK 

St. Benepict’s CoLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 

St. BeERNARD’s CoLLece, St. BERNARD, ALABAMA 

St. BERNARD’s SEMINARY, ROCHESTER, NEw YorkK 

St. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE, St. BONAVENTURE, NEw York 

St. BRENDAN’s Diocesan HiGH ScHoot, Brooktyn, New York 

St. CHARLES COLLEGE, CATONSVILLE, MARYLAND 

St. ELIZABETH COLLEGE, CONVENT STATION, NEW JERSEY 

St. Francis CoLitece, BRooKtyn, New York 

St. Francis SEMINARY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

St. JouHn’s CoLLece, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

St. Joun’s SEMINARY, BRIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

St. Joun’s University, Brooktyn, NEw York 

St. Joun’s University, COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA- 

St. JosepH’s CoLLEGE FoR WoMEN, BRooKLYN, New York 

St. JosepH’s Seminary, DuNwoopiz, NEw YorK 

St. JosepH’s SERAPHIC SEMINARY, CALICOON, NEw YorK 

St. Louris University, St. Louts, Missourt 

St. Mary’s ABBEY, NEwaArkK, NEW JERSEY 

St. Mary’s Cotiece, Hoty Cross, INDIANA 

St. Mary’s Cotrece, St. Mary’s, KANnsAsS 

St. Mary’s Cotiece, St. Mary’s CoLiece, CALIFORNIA 

St. MarY OF THE LAKE SEMINARY, MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 

St. Mary OF THE Woops, St. Mary oF THE Woops, INDIANA 

St. Mary’s SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

St. MEInRAD SEMINARY, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 

St. Patrick’s SEMINARY, MENLO, CALIFORNIA 

St. Procoprus Cotvece, Liste, ILLINors 
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St. THomas Aguinas CoNVENT, BROOKLYN, NEw York 

St. THomas Coiiece, St. PAuL, MINNESOTA 

SETON HALL UNIveERsITy, SOUTH ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

S1ENA COLLEGE, LoupDONVILLE, NEw York 

STaTE HistoricaL Society or Missouri, CoLumsra, Missouri 

STATE HIsToRICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

STATE UNIveERsITy oF Iowa Liprary, Iowa City, Iowa 

SULPICIAN SEMINARY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, THE ATHENAEUM, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

THE CoLiece or St. THERESA, Kansas City, Missouri 

THE St. CATHERINE COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

THE St. Mary CoLiece, XAVIER, KANSAS 

“THE Sicn”, Union City, NEw JERSEY 

TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LIBRARY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

UNIvERsITY OF Dayton, ALBERT EMANUEL LiBRARY, DAYTON, 
OHIO 

UNIvERsITY OF Detroit LisprAry, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY, URBANA, ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LispRARY, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA LIBRARY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

UNIVERSITY OF Notre DAME LIBRARY, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA, PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

UNIVERSITY OF PoRTLAND LIBRARY, PORTLAND, OREGON 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRancisco LisrRARy, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA LIBRARY, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 

URSULINE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, PENNSYLVANIA 

VITERBO COLLEGE, LA Crosse, WISCONSIN 

WEBSTER COLLEGE, WEBSTER GROVES, MIssouRI 

Woopstock CoLLece Lisrary, Woopstock, MARYLAND 

XAVIER COLLEGE Lisprary, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

XAVIER UNIVERSITY Liprary, NEw ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

YaLe University Lrsrary, New Haven, CONNECTICUT 





